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THE MESSAGE 


a Che Flame of Faith 


* quis YEAR, as last year and for many years past, while 

the halo of Christmas enfolds the anxious world, 

| our fervent prayers for peace will blend with every 

a of preparation for the holy feast. We celebrate 

Christmas because of God’s promise to the world—a 

promise which man himself must find the grace to 
accept. 

"Give us the grace to know thy will, O God. En- 
lighten our minds for the minuteness of each daily 
task, that wars shall cease and men shall again re- 
daim the lands for thy glory,” sing our eager hearts 
# busy hands hang aloft the first familiar symbol 
@ the festive holiday. “Cleanse the thoughts of our 
hearts. . . 

bt worthily magnify thy holy name.” “Grant us thy 
peace.” “Find in us, O Lord, the agents of thy 


that we may perfectly love thee, and 


Wherever we are—at work, at rest, at play, indoors 





| out of doors—interwoven with each task we find 
that plea for peace. Yet we do not cry out in despair 
‘Peace! Peace!” when there is no peace. We seek 
deeply within the history of the world. We recount 
\\ te experiences of mankind in the ever recurring 
| gde of armament, war, and armament. We measure 


he successes and failures of patient negotiation. 






Then invariably we pray, “God give us wisdom and 
Patience, that we may miss no opportunity to find a 


ke of agreement and a way to work with those 
HO choose to be our enemies. Give us courage and 
% 
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strength, that we may hold fast to the structure of 
justice and right for free men, bought by the blood 
of patriots.” 

Thus reviewing the pageantry of civilization we 
know there can be no peace unless, through accept- 
ance of brotherhood, peace may grow in the hearts 
of mankind. Peace must first come within ourselves. 
Within our own inner sanctuary we seek for “the 
peace which passeth all understanding,” which dic- 
tates forgiveness of those who trespass against us, 
which makes it possible to pray for spiritual grace 
for those who would be our enemies. 

Christmas this year must be more beautiful than 
ever in recognition of the faithful devotion of our 
men in arms and those from other lands who fight 
determinedly for. order, justice, and law. We will 
make it beautiful by hard labor, both for our dear 
ones and for the stranger within the gates; by love, 
service, and consideration for each other and those 
saddened by bereavement; by songs of the eternal 
promise to mankind—yes, and by lights to symbolize 
the true Light of the world. 

Joy to the world, the Lord is come! 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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given every advantage are “underprivileged” to the extent in chil 
that they develop a nutritional deficiency disease! This Joht 


“starvation in the midst of plenty” is a startling phenomenon 


of our modern enlightened times. 


MR. AND MRS. ZOLLER, with three-and-a-half-year-old 
John, had gone to Dr. James for help. “Doctor,” said 
Mrs. Zoller, with something resembling desperation 
in her voice, “how can we get some food into John? 
He simply refuses to eat. He is pale, he has no pep, 
and he is fussy and whiny. For two years we have 
tried to get food into him, and now we are at our 
wits’ end. Isn’t there some tonic, some vitamin, or 
something to make him eat?” 

The Zollers were comfortably well-to-do people, 
who ran a g2o-acre livestock farm efficiently and 
profitably. The best possible foods were available for 
little John. 
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Mrs. Zoller continued her unhappy story. John! poorly 
had been irritable for some time, and lately had be | height 
come still more irritable. He slept poorly and failed | several 
to gain weight. He had several decayed teeth, ont | abscess 
with a gumboil. His mother had been unable to coat } would 
him to the dentist. Frequently his breath was bal,| Adi 
and this she attributed to constipation. He wuliet | that th 
from repeated colds, sometimes complicated by tom | This, ! 
silitis. He had had repeated “shots” of penicillin and | ted bl 
many rounds of sulfa drugs. Just recently a neighbor | tial to 
had commented on his pale, tired look. of the 

Sympathetic questioning by Dr. James revealed} The 
that John was an only child. The family life centered | dothe 
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ground him, and nothing had been spared to give 
him the best. He had had a good first year. He took 
his formula well, and his ravenous appetite for new 
foods made the feeding process great fun for his 
parents. 


Mutiny at Mealtime 


Shortly after John’s first birthday, trouble began. 
His mother noticed that he did not gain weight as 
rapidly as before. He objected to the coarser foods 

offered at the table. His disinclination for food was 
D 4 frst mildly annoying and later alarming. When 

weight loss followed an unusually severe cold, Mrs. 
Joller obtained a tonic and doubled the dose of 
ohn’s vitamin supplement. 
' Although John had used a spoon and fork for two 
years, he suddenly refused to eat unless fed by his 
mother or father. The situation became worse as 
Si time went on, for he became increasingly finicky 
about his food. Games were played at the table; then 
rewards were offered. When these were unavailing, 
John was threatened and finally spanked. He was 
made to sit at the table for an hour, whether he ate 
or not. These measures served to convert mealtimes 
into periods of conflict, dreaded by the entire family. 

Often John would hold a bite of meat in his mouth 
for hours, frequently drinking a large glass of milk 
ground the meat. Since he ate almost no solid foods 
at mealtime, he would beg for food between meals. 
This was given to him chiefly in the form of crackers 
and cookies, washed down with generous drinks of 
milk. Candy, unsuccessfully used as a bribe at the 
table, he consumed between meals. 

Mrs. Zoller at first was not too much disturbed, 
| because at least John drank his milk. Nevertheless 
| her uneasiness increased and finally resulted in a 
determination to seek advice from a physician even 
| though John was not really sick. This led to the trip 








to the city to visit Dr. James, a physician interested 
' in children’s diseases and problems. 
| John objected to being stripped for the examina- 
| tion, but after the doctor convinced him that having 
his blood pressure taken was a new and amusing 
| game, the physical examination went off fairly 
| smoothly. The doctor found John a rather pale, 
John} poorly nourished child of about average weight and 
ad be | height for his age. His muscles were flabby. He had 
failed | several large cavities in his teeth, and one tooth was 
1, one | abscessed. To the casual observer Dr. James’ findings 
) coax } Would certainly not be startling. 
s bal, | Adrop of blood taken from John’s finger revealed 
fered | that the number of red blood cells was below normal. 
y tor | This, Dr. James knew, was cause for concern, for the 
in and | ted blood cells carry hemoglobin, a substance essen- 
ighbot | tial to good nutrition and growth. An examination 
ofthe urine specimen showed no abnormalities. 
vealed The doctor’s question, “Would you like to get your 
ntered | dothes on?” was greeted with a grin and a big sigh 
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of relief. John was happy to go into the playroom 
while the doctor talked with his parents. 

Dr. James made a few notes and marshaled his data 
and his thoughts for the critical and time-consuming 
part of his interview. Unfortunately little John’s case 
was not unusual. His symptoms, his physical condi- 
tion, and the mother’s story painted a picture fa- 
miliar to a doctor who cares for children. The dietary 
history was typical, too, for such children ordinarily 
take milk and carbohydrate foods in large quantity, 
while meat, eggs, cheese, and other good protein 
foods are neglected or omitted entirely. 


Needed—Plenty of Protein 


Dr. James realized that once again he was con- 
fronted with a nutritional deficiency disease, a de- 
ficiency of protein. Although he encountered the con- 
dition repeatedly, it was necessary for him to adapt 
his approach to the family problem, since this was 
never quite the same in any two cases. Treatment did 
not consist merely of prescribing a diet adequate in 
protein because John’s disturbed nutrition was in 
part caused by the fact that his parents did not under- 
stand his changing nutritional needs. Nor did they 
realize that they must make allowances for the 


changes caused by his mental and emotional grow- 


ing up. 

Fortunately Mr. and Mrs. Zoller were familiar with 
dietary terms. They had much accurate information 
on the nutrition of livestock. When Mr. Zoller was 
asked what in his opinion was the most important 
ingredient of any livestock food, he promptly re- 
plied, “Protein, of course! Protein is always first on 
the label of any animal food. Any good farmer knows 
that animals do not thrive unless they get plenty of 
protein.” 

Dr. James then asked Mrs. Zoller what she re- 
garded as the most important food in her child’s 
diet. Her response was typical: “Why, milk, I sup- 
pose, because of its calcium content, and vegetables 
because of their vitamins.” As she spoke, a little verse 
ran through her mind that John’s cousin Rosemary 
had been taught in school and had chanted when 
she visited the Zollers recently: 


I will grow up so fine and tall, 

But Simple Sal will stay so small; 
Guess one thing she doesn’t know, 
Milk and vegetables make you grow.* 





*This song is actually being taught to young school children 
in a certain Middle Western city. Another song taught in the 
same school goes: 


Apples red, apples red, 

Milk and bread, milk and bread; 
Such good food, we children know, 
Makes us grow and grow and grow. 


This sort of misinformation is in large part responsible for 
the deficiency disease described in this article. The teacher 
exerts a powerful influence on small children and, through 
them, on their parents. If reliable information could supplant 
prevailing misconceptions on child nutrition, the teachers’ part 
in reeducating the public would be of inestimable value. 
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Amazingly enough, the word protein, a familiar 
livestock term, had never entered the Zollers’ minds 
in connection with the nutrition of their child. It 
was not difficult to convince them that if protein is 
essential to the well-being of animals, it is just as 
important to the well-being of children. 

Dr. James, before proceeding with the interview, 
jotted down a list of essential foods grouped under 
“Breakfast,” “Lunch,” and “Dinner.” The important 
protein foods were underscored: 





BREAKFAST 
Fruit juice 
Egg with bacon or ham 





Cereal, or toast and butter 





LUNCH 
Fruit 
Cottage cheese, egg, or meat 
Bread, or crackers, and butter 
DINNER 


Vegetables _ 
Meat, fish, or chicken 





Bread and butter 
Fruit or gelatin dessert 


He handed the list to Mrs. Zoller. Glancing quickly 
at it, she exclaimed, “Why, doctor, you forgot milk!” 
Dr. James assured her this omission was intentional. 
He explained that drinking too much milk often de- 
stroys the appetite so that there is no room for the 
essential protein foods such as meat, eggs, and cheese. 
In spite of the omission of milk, every food needed 
for good nutrition was included on the list. Children 
like John, accustomed to drinking milk to the ex- 
clusion of other foods, continue to refuse to eat if 
milk is available even in relatively small quantities.* 

The Zollers were assured that no calamity would 
befall John because of omitting milk from the diet. 
Dr. James told about many children, on whom he 
had maintained records through the years, who were 
in an excellent state of nutrition and had fine teeth 
in spite of the fact that they had drunk no milk for 
long periods. He accented the point by recalling that 
John, who had practically lived on milk, had ex- 
tremely poor teeth. 

For children as well as for animals protein and 
protein alone supplies the building blocks for growth. 
No nutrient is more important. No diet is adequate 
that does not contain adequate protein. However 





*Editor’s note. The authors do not imply that milk is not an 
important food in the diet ‘of children who have no unusual 
feeding problems. The whole provocative idea advanced here 
is a new one, developed by two recognized medical authorities, 
and the National Parent-Teacher presents it as such. Undoubt- 
edly there are other pediatricians who may not subscribe to the 
program here proposed or who would vary the list of essential 
foods under certain circumstances—for example, when the child 
has food allergies. Nevertheless thoughtful parents will wish to 
consider and follow the progress of this new medical idea. We 
invite your comments on the article. 
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necessary minerals and vitamins are, they do by 2 P 
represent a substitute for good food. lieve tl 
The growth of the child does not progress at) ilegd. 





steady, unwavering rate. Food requirements do go} ition 
increase steadily with each succeeding week being 
month from infancy to adulthood. Instead, in gy He 


normal child there are three definite periods of, privile 


creased rate of growth, or “spurts.” The first is 4} his n0 
period of early infancy; the second is the sixth portan 
seventh years; and the third is the period of py never 


and adolescence. 
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The rapid rate of growth of the small infants} Jp 
phenomenal. His weight increases about half f being 
pound a week, which is about four times the rated} jg js , 
weight gain of the two-and-a-half-year-old child. With 

be pe 
The Doctor’s Remedy Dr 

As Dr. James went on to explain to the Zollen, Lolle 
food requirements—and_ therefore appetite —ae| firm] 
closely linked to the inconstant growth requirement | ed 
Only during periods of rapid growth do children) ods ¢ 
display hearty enthusiasm for three meals a day. How doct 
many parents expect this enthusiasm to be constail 
throughout childhood! The idea that the grat) Moll 








amount of energy expended by the runabout child | inhi 
should cause him to eat large amounts is not correct, | that 
activity has little to do with food requirements. Kd 

Dr. James had found that at times some parent me 
must be rather rudely awakened before they are et | 
tirely convinced of the necessity for a complete 4 


about-face of their ideas on nutrition and on the | 
feeding of their child. This he often ce | app 
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by a pointed remark. “You will find it hard to be- 
lieve this, but this child of yours is really underpriv- 
a) ileged. He has never had the privilege of good nu- 
on! grition. Indeed he has never had the privilege of 
avi being hungry.” 
eve, He would go on to explain that among the great 
of jy, privileges of the human being is the gratification of 
is tt his normal instincts and desires. Not the least im- 
h ay portant of these is hunger, and yet many a child has 
bent never experienced hunger since infancy. Although 
mothers spend sleepless nights worrying about their 
child’s lack of interest in food, they do not realize 
what fun it is for their child to get hungry enough 
| to eat. Like so many others, John Zoller had never 
been permitted the pleasure of satisfying his hunger. 
| Dr. James suggested that in addition to the priv- 








ilege of getting hungry, John should be granted the 
further privilege of making some of his own decisions 
_decisions relating to his desires for food. When he 
was not interested in food at a given meal, he should 
be allowed to leave the table. But having decided to 
pass up this opportunity to eat, he must of course 
jearn that his decision is final and that another op- 
portunity will not arrive until the next meal. In 
this way he will learn that the eating of meals is a 
privilege rather than a duty. Soon he will regard 
mealtime as something pleasant to look forward to. 
In keeping with the American custom, every child 
should have three opportunities to eat during the 
day. However, the runabout child, whose food re- 
quirements are at a minimum, should ‘not be ex- 
pected to consume three large “harvest hand” meals 
daily. Many children will eat a good breakfast. In 
such instances, the noon meal will probably be very 
light, with a large evening meal. Then there are 
| some children who do not care for breakfast but will 
eat a good noonday meal. 
| In order for children to experience the privilege of 
being hungry and the gratification of that sensation, 
| it is obvious that they should not eat between meals. 
d. | With the possible exception of fruit, no foods should 
"be permitted between meals or at bedtime. 
Dr. James realized that to help people like the 
rt Jollers he must do two things: first, correct their 
= att | frmly implanted misconceptions about childhood 
ments/ Butrition and, second, completely reverse their meth- 
ildren| 48 of dealing with John’s eating habits. All this the 
How | doctor knew would be a time-consuming procedure. 
nstant | AS he summarized his interview with Mr. and Mrs. 
great | doller, he again stressed the importance of protein 
“child | inhuman as well as in animal nutrition. He repeated 
orrect, that the child’s appetite is influenced by his growth, 
. not by his energy needs. He again emphasized the 
arent | necessity for the parents to change their attitudes 
een | Completely if John were to be removed from the 
nplete » Matus of the underprivileged. The Zollers were grate- 
mm the | fulfor Dr. James’ advice, and they seemed genuinely 
lished | @ppreciative of his time and effort. 
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No More Table Trouble 


Six weeks later they returned to the doctor with 
John for a follow-up examination. Mrs. Zoller re- 
ported enthusiastically, “I can hardly believe it. John 
feels so much better! He’s a different child. He asks 
for food now, and he has learned to like all the foods 
he refused to touch before—even asks for second 
helpings!” 

John’s response to the physical examination was 
different this time. He cooperated and actually 
seemed to enjoy it. Dental care had been arranged 
for, and his decayed teeth removed. His mouth was 
clean. He was no longer constipated, and his breath 
and color were normal. Dr. James knew, on the basis 
of his past experience, that the next months would 
see a continuation of John’s improvement. 

How he wished that all parents would be as un- 
derstanding and cooperative as the Zollers! He had 
found that when the parents of a nutritionally under- 
privileged child accepted this program and cooper- 
ated fully, results were truly dramatic. He realized 
too that recognition of this common problem and 
of its solution could spectacularly improve the health 
and well-being of children and could thus be a con- 
tinuing source of gratification to parents and physi- 
cians alike. 





Harold D. Lynch, M.D., is a certified specialist 
in pediatrics in Evansville, Indiana. W. D. Snively, 
Jr., M.D., also an Evansville physician, devotes his 
attention to nutrition. 
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This is the fourth article in the school-age series 


Personalities’’ study courses. 
( y 


WE TOO OFTEN overlook the “response” in responsi- 
bility. We forget that-children of all ages like to have 
something asked of them, that from responsibility 
they gain self-confidence and poise. Too often, in 
our modern homes, children can see no real need for 
their help. But when they do it is touching how 
quickly comes the “response.” 

A mother had a telephone call from out-of-town 
relatives late one afternoon and impulsively invited 
them to dinner. After she hung up she realized that 
the meal she had planned would be utterly inade- 
quate. She turned to her ten-year-old son, just in 
from a ball game, and said, “I am in a spot!” 

“I'll help,” he said and fell to with enthusiasm. He 
ran errands, set the table, cleaned vegetables. When 
the relatives appeared, he said proudly “I helped 
Mom get dinner.” 

Another mother was called away for a couple of 
days by the illness of her father. Her two daughters, 
twelve and ten, ran the house, got dinner for their 
father, and cleaned up thoroughly before she re- 
turned. 

In both these cases the children involved got great 
satisfaction out of helping in time of special need. 
Regular daily or weekly chores will be done more 
willingly, too, if a youngster feels that they are a 
contribution to the group life of the family and are 
appreciated as such. Responsibility and independence 
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Irma Simonton Black 


The lack of a mature sense of responsibility 

in an adult is a serious thing and may easily resyl 
from inadequate guidance in childhood. It is 
helpful, therefore, to know the successive Stages 
of learning in this field. If parents and teachers 
have a graduated scale of standards for the 
purpose, they will find it far easier to develop 
responsibility in a child without expecting mor 
of him at any given time than he is ready to 


accomplish. 
of the “Building Healthy 


are related like the two sides of a coin. No human 
being, child or adult, can become fully responsible 
unless he is free to do a job in his own way—unles 
it is truly his. 

Two ten-year-old girls, walking home from school 
together, decide they will each bake a cake at home 
One mother follows her daughter into the kitchen, 
takes the cookbook and reads the recipe to her, citi 
cizes the way she creams the butter and sugar, and 
scolds her for spilling flour on the table. The other 
mother stays out of the kitchen but says “Call me if 
you need me.” Which girl do you suppose (1) enjoyed 
her cooking more, (2) had a greater sense of accom: 
plishment, (3) will be more likely to bake another 
cake soon, and (4) acquired more of a feeling of 
responsibility? 


Patience Pays Dividends 


Responsibility comes most easily and naturally 
the child whose efforts have been appreciated, even 
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though they have not been wholly successful. This | deper 


applies at all ages—from the six-year-old who takesa 
bath without touching the back of his neck, to the 
twelve-year-old who sweeps the porch without get 
ting the dust out from under the glider. In both casts 
the omission may need to be remedied, but that can 
be done by a friendly reminder rather than by fault 
finding. 
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The same thing applies to patience with simple 
mistakes. One mother told me about her eight-year- 
gid son who decided to fry an egg for his breakfast. 
He cracked it, held it high over a small frying pan, 
glanced at something else just at the crucial moment, 
| and spattered the egg all over the stove. He was 
' more disgusted than his mother. She wisely assured 
ges | him that everyone spilled things occasionally, instead 
of adding to his already wounded self-esteem by call- 
ing him clumsy or careless. Only the adult who never 
makes a mistake himself can afford to condemn the 
p honest mistakes of children. 

If we agree that responsibility of some kind is 





nore 
necessary to healthy growth, we have then the prob- 


lem of deciding which responsibilities are suitable at 
which ages. There can be no hard and fast rules here, 


~ 


since so much depends on the particulai family. A 
rural family, for example, may have a teen-age son 
who does little in the house but takes complete 
charge of a flock of chickens. An apartment-dwelling 
family will obviously have different needs. 

iman Furthermore, it may be the way a child handles a 
sible } particular task rather than the task itself that marks 
nles | one age group from another. A boy of seven may be 





| eager to feed his dog himself but may need a re- 
‘hool | minder from his parents every day. The fourteen- 
ome} year-old is more deeply aware of the animal’s needs 
chen, | for regular meals, and less likely to forget the job of 
crit: } feeding his pet. 





and 
other | Calendar of Cooperation 
me if There are, of course, hundreds of ways in which 


joyed | children of differing ages may share family tasks. 
Com: } Here are a few responsibilities I have seen assumed 
other} by youngsters of various ages: : 
ig | Under six. Children in the preschool years are 
rarely ready for complete responsibility in any task. 
They may do a good job of washing and dressing 


themselves, but they often need help too. They may 
ly to | be able to pick up their own toys, but they welcome 
even} mother’s suggestions and assistance. At this age such 
This | dependence is normal. Special tasks, such as polish- 
kesa ing silver, setting the table, or mopping the bath- 
o the | room floor, are often very appealing to young 
| get | children. 
cass | Six to nine. Most six-to-nine-year-olds can take on 
t can ) the personal tasks of washing, dressing and undress- 
fault: | ing, and so on, without assistance, but many of them 

| sill need a bit of quiet checking-up. A goodly per- 
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centage of children in these years are not above for- 
getting to brush their teeth, comb their hair, or scrub 
their ears and neck unless they are reminded now 
and then. 

Most children of these ages are eager to help with 
grown-up jobs. Making simple desserts, such as jello 
or cornstarch pudding, is a task well within their 
capacities. They enjoy trips to the store, especially 
when it is a mark of grownupness to go alone. They 


may like to set the table, help prepare vegetables, or 


get a Sunday breakfast unaided. The six-to-nine- 
year-old is in a period of expanding horizons, and he 
enjoys a chance to identify himself with adults. But 


© Ewing Galloway 


his eagerness is often not matched by sustained per- 
formance. Insistence on perfection during these 
years is more likely to make a child strained and 
anxious than to make him responsible. 

Nine to twelve. The nine-to-twelve-year-old, on the 
other hand, is often capable of more than he realizes 
(or admits). I know a child of this age who painted 
her own room and did it very well indeed. Yet this 
same child could be utterly helpless when it came to 
making her bed smoothly. . 











© Herbert Lanks from Black Star 


The nine-to-twelve is often in the same spot as the 
five-year-old who is perfecily able to dress himself but 
dawdles because the thrill of accomplishment has 
worn off. Trips to the store, cleaning up a room, 
and other such jobs are no longer exciting grown-up 
occupations but mere chores. Still, it is fair to expect 
these children to tidy up their own rooms and make 
their own beds. They often enjoy more complicated 
kitchen tasks, such as baking cakes or muffins or 
getting a complete supper. They are able to do out- 
door jobs like watering the garden or mowing the 
lawn. They may carry through occasional extensive 
jobs, like the girl who painted her room, provided 
they have a personal interest in the result. 

Many girls of these ages enjoy learning to knit or 
sew, and boys often do a good job of repair and shop 
work. Such independent enterprises, even if they 
have no direct connection with family work, are ex- 
cellent forms of preparation for taking on responsi- 
bilities in the future. 

The child in these years can also profit by having 
a regular allowance within which he must budget 
his luxuries. 

Twelve to fifteen. Children of twelve-to-fifteen are 
physically and mentally capable of doing almost any 
domestic task. Often parents, misled by this fact, 
expect them to be psychologically ready as well. But 
while they are capable and willing to do things for 
themselves, they sometimes resent family chores. Why 
not let the teen-age girl, then, do her own ironing 
instead of cleaning up the living room? Let the boy 
take charge of the windows if he prefers that to 
indoor cleaning. 
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Introduction to Freedom rs 
In the years of early adolescence it is of particuly 
importance to remember the independent Side 
responsibility. All too often parents expect their tee, 
agers to be as responsible as adults and as Suggestibl 
as little children. The two traits simply do not be 
together. 
I have known girls of this age, for instanll 
have managed to buy their clothes on a de 
budget and who preferred this independence t¢ 
ing for each item. The parents, on the other hj 
had to gamble on their daughters’ taste and comp 
sense. Whatever the responsibilities you and 
children choose (and by this time the possibilj 
are endless), see that the young adolescent has 
independence he needs and craves. 

Teen-age responsibility sometimes breaks 
under stress. Fourteen-year-old Nancy, for exam 
was getting ready for her first evening party. Sheh 
to be ready at eight and the family dinner was 
seven. She dashed from the table to bathe and dre 
Her mother was expecting company that same 
ning. Later, when the mother went into the ba 
room after Nancy had left, she found the bath ma 
on the floor, a towel draped over the tub, the bath 
powder out. She stood looking at the general meg b 
with clucks of disapproval. Nancy was a thought Ro 
less and irresponsible youngster. She knew there wa 
company coming, and look at this! h 

Then Mother thought further. Nancy had beep al 
hurried as well as excited. Dinner was actually to presse 
late to allow her time for leisurely dressing. It had 
been more important for her to look nice than for} _ 
the bathroom to be neat, company or no company. withe 
And Nancy was usually a cooperative and helpful} 4me: 
person. Her good habits had broken down under the 
stress of the moment. 

Nancy’s mother straightened things up in five} moto 
minutes, and abandoned the lecture she had been 
framing in her mind. The next morning when they 
were talking about the party, she said only, “Nanet, 
when you’re too rushed to pick up, I wish youd | fygry 






















blam. 


teen- 





invol 





tell me.” Coun 
Nancy grinned sheepishly. “Gee, Mom, I'm sory. | isa { 
I was just too excited to think, I guess.” street 


There is one important fact that parents must I | more 
member in evaluation of their children’s sense of, | emb] 
lack of, responsibility: No child is as responsible a | casts 
an adult until he is an adult, for the simple reason TI 
that he has neither the experience nor the motives | Cour 
of an adult. That will come as the final stage of his ; we ¢ 
growth. It is not to be expected during childhood. | the ; 

—— | gani: 

Irma Simonton Black is a staff member of New plish 
York’s famed Bank Street Schools, a teacher in the ) §fou 
Harriett Johnson Nursery School, and a popular \ &xte 
writer of books for both parents and children. tant 
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Robert Young 





The appalling toll of traffic deaths is one of the most 
pressing problems of this speedy age. Many people 
blame the teen-age drivers, but it’s a poor policy to blame 


without first investigating. What is the attitude of 


American youth toward this problem? To what extent can we expect a 


teen-age boy or girl to assume the heavy responsibilities of a 


motorist today? How can adults help the young to see what safe driving 


involves? Facts have been uncovered that may well surprise you. 


EVERYONE, of course, knows the National Safety 
Council by record and reputation. The green cross 
is a familiar symbol in homes, offices, factories, and 
streets all over the country. But it is unfortunate that 
more people don’t take the time to look behind that 
emblem—to see the huge, ever growing shadow it 
casts as it stands between our citizens and disaster. 

The magnificent record of the National Safety 
Council and its member organizations is something 
we can all be proud of. The constant reduction in 
the accidental death rate since the Council was or- 
ganized back in 1913 is in itself a tremendous accom- 
plishment. And with nearly eight thousand member 
soups throughout the world working ceaselessly to 
extend that record, the day may not be too far dis- 
lant when the frustrating, shameful loss of human 
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life through accidents will be reduced to a figure 
encouragingly indicative of general vigilance. 

You may well ask what an actor is doing in the 
field of highway safety, which is my particular in- 
terest. That’s a reasonable question and I'll try to 
answer it. First of all, I’m a pretty ordinary fellow, 
except that I happen to be in a business where I 
confront the public from behind a radio microphone, 
from in front of a movie camera, or from under a 
spotlight. I have a family—one wife and four children 
(unless you count my radio family, too, in which case 
I have a total of two wives and seven children)—that 
I love very much. And I spend a great deal of time 
thinking about my family. I want my youngsters to 
have fun and to grow up happily. But I also want to 
instill in them a sense of responsibility toward their 
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own welfare and the welfare of others, so that they 
will survive the many dangers of everyday existence 
and stay well and sound to enjoy the kind of life I 
dream of for them. 

So as an ordinary guy I have the same ordinary 
reasons for being concerned with the problem of 
traffic safety that everybody else has. But as an actor 
I have had an unusual advantage when it comes to 
doing something about this problem. This advantage 
stems from the very nature of my radio and motion 
picture work, which is to gain the listening ears of as 
many people as possible, in the widest area possible, 
and from among as many age groups as possible. 

That is why the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee approached me a couple of years ago with 
a suggestion about the network show Father Knows 
Best. Here, they said, was an excellent vehicle to help 
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Robert Young is as expert at explaining the rules of backgammon as he 
is at interpreting the driver's code for safety on the highway. Thor- 
oughly fascinated at his demonstration are his four daughters — (left to 
right) Carol Ann, Betty Lou, Barbara, and Kathy. 


put across a challenge to the people of the country, 
both youngsters and their parents—the challenge of 
improving that appalling record of deaths on the 
highways which last year alone involved 11,700 driv- 
ers between the ages of fifteen and twenty-four. 

I was skeptical at first. I couldn’t see how statistics 
on traffic accidents could be used as part of a straight 
entertainment program, especially one with a light 
comedy format. I was assured that statistics as such 
were not a part of the plan. The committee believed 
that a program spotlighting the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of an average American family could, effec- 
tively and without preaching, remind other average 
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American families of the urgency of the traffic tol 
situation. This, they felt, could be done as an ing 
grated part of our Father Knows Best stories, 
members of the make-believe family could discus 
safe driving in a natural, interesting manner, Th 
committee also asked us to tell the public about jj 
Man-to-Man and Dad-to-Daughter agreements, whig 
are pledges between parents and youngsters to abig 
by eight basic driving rules. 

I was still skeptical, but I was willing to see what 
could be done. Well, I saw. And, believe me, 1 wa 
frankly amazed and thrilled by what I Saw—thrille 
by the proof that people of all ages are sincerg) 
concerned about traffic safety and, given a little , 
couragement, are eager to do something about it, 

Since the inception of this nation-wide drive to help 
teen-agers help themselves toward greater safety oy 
the road, we have had inquiries, letters and requests 
for Man-to-Man agreements from more than thre 
million people! Some of the letters contain helpfyl 
comments on the development of the campaign, 
Some of them are from parents who report succey, 
ful local campaigns among young drivers in their 
communities. Many are from civic leaders and g. 
ganizations that are using the I.I.H.S.C. pattern fq 
intensive safety drives in their cities and towns. And 
some of them are from irate young drivers them. 
selves. 

Now I do not believe (and neither do the expert 
that young drivers are necessarily bad drivers. Dozens 
of youngsters have written me, with pardonable ip. 
dignation, that they have been driving for several 
years without a single accident or traffic violation, 
One young correspondent asked, ‘“Why do you group 
all teen-agers together and make us all to blame for 
the bad record? Some of us are better drivers than 
our elders!”’ 


Youngsters Can Drive Safely 


Most of our kids are potentially good, competent 
drivers, but ironically enough that very fact is partly 
responsible for their misfortunes on the road. They | 
are such good drivers that they take chances and 
try road tricks that the older driver would never dare | 
attempt. Thank heaven, there has been a rapid de 
cline of such suicide-battalion capers as “hub-cap 
tag” and “chicken.” The Hundred-Mile-an-Hour 
Club that used to meet and actually run races on one 
of our major Los Angeles boulevards has finally been 
broken up; but it caused countless accidents, put the | 
fear of God into pedestrians and ordinary drivers, 
and challenged the ingenuity of the entire police fore 
before it disappeared. To be eligible, a youngster 
had to prove that his car would go a hundred miles 
an hour, and he proved it on a busy city street. 

Adverse publicity and the horrified censure of the 
public and authorities alike have discouraged this | 
sort of mayhem. But a car is still something of 2 | 
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plaything to a lot of youngsters. Being young, they 
rely on quick reflexes, superior coordination, and 
trustful optimism. They don’t always realize that the 
driver of the car next in line or of the one coming 
down the road ahead may not possess all these 
youthful advantages. 

Every year more automobiles bid for space on our 
crowded streets and highways. The highway engi- 
neers are doing a remarkable job, but they can't 
possibly keep up with the astounding growth of the 
country’s motoring population. I see this every day 
in my home town of Los Angeles, which claims more 
automobiles per capita than any other city in the 
country. Los Angeles has twice won first place in the 
Safety Council's traffic inventory for cities of one 
million or more inhabitants. We have reason to be 
proud of the record of our engineers, the increased 
public support of safety programs, and the fact that 
our accident rate shows a slow but steady decline. 
But we also know that the hazards are increasing 
every year and that every year ip the United States 
two million youngsters come of age as drivers. 

A Los Angeles lad was stopped by a traffic officer 
recently for exceeding the speed limit on Wilshire 
Boulevard, one of our most traveled streets. The 
speed became a secondary issue when the policeman 
discovered that the boy, driving a hopped-up jalopy, 
was steering the contraption with a screwdriver! The 
steering wheel had disappeared—just dropped off 
somewhere. Obviously the boy was a good driver, or 
he couldn’t have done it. But just as obviously he 
lacked the judgment and sense of responsibility that 
have to go along with mechanical know-how to make 
a good driver a safe driver. 


Youngsters Can Think, Too 


These kids of ours are wonderful, you know. This 
is neither an original nor an unusual thought, but 
I think it should be said out loud often and proudly, 
not just taken for granted. 

American youth is our greatest natural resource, 
and what a treasure it is! Last year I spent several 
weeks touring the country and talking with high 
school youngsters about reducing the appalling toll 
of highway accidents which involve that age group. 
Except for my eldest daughter and her friends, my 
personal contact with teen-agers had been rather 
limited up to that time, and the seriousness of my 
message was the only thing that gave me courage to 
undertake this project. I expected to be received as 
a spoilsport, an old gaffer with a lecture to deliver. 

lunderestimated those youngsters. I shall not make 
that mistake again, and I shall do everything in my 
power to see that other adults don’t make it. The 
kids welcomed me with flattering hospitality, and 
they listened with interest and courtesy to what I had 
to say. They were anxious, just as anxious as I was, 
to find some practical solution to this accident prob- 
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lem. Their ideas were excellent, their attitudes con- 
structive, and their sincerity impressive. 

I went there to teach them something, and I re- 
mained to learn a great deal. I confirmed my opinion 
that most kids are pretty reliable citizens and that, 
given half a chance, they will solve their own prob- 
lems and solve them intelligently. Naturally there 
are some who don’t seem to care, but they are in the 
minority. 

American kids have a lot of pride, and it’s a good 
kind of pride when properly used. This, I believe, 
is our best weapon against teen-age tragedy—the 
pride and enthusiasm of the kids themselves. And I 
don’t think we are using it to greatest advantage. 

Sometimes we adults assume that we must solve 
our youngsters’ problems for them or at least tell 
them how. That’s a mistake. There is a difference 
between guidance and interference. There are many 
instances on record in which groups of young people 
have taken a youth problem into their own hands 
and, with a minimum of aid from their elders but a 
maximum of support, have solved it with dispatch 
and courage. Reckless driving among youngsters is 
not just a safety hazard. It is a youth problem. And 
it can be treated, I believe, in the same manner that 
other youth problems are handled. 


What Is Being Done 


Naturally we can’t just stand by and let our teen- 
agers become entangled in the complexities of grow- 
ing up without offering a helping hand. But we can 
keep that helping hand open—not tighten it into 
the fist of arbitrary authority. 

Sometimes, of course, it gets pretty discouraging. 
Sometimes it seems that all the efforts of parents and 
educators to instill high standards have failed. Youth- 
ful hunger for excitement, the lure of the new and 
seemingly exotic, the yen to be a hero would seem 
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to outweigh the humdrum satisfaction of being a 
“good kid.” 

But not for long. I learned during these safety 
discussions with high school students that they don’t 
really admire the flashy, reckless driver. They may 
admire his nerve for the moment, but at heart they 
think he’s pretty un-smart. When they realize that 
this same kind of nerve can be put to constructive 
work, that the same kind of creative energy which 
can result in barreling down the highway in a 
hopped-up jalopy can also be used to build a better 
community, a more progressive school, a safer kind 
of life, they look upon it with increased respect and 
set about harnessing it to their own use. 

The accident rate among our young drivers is now 
steadily on the decline. It is still far, far too high. 
It would be too high if one youngster were killed 
or crippled. But at least progress is being made. This 
has come about partly through the efforts of adults, 

' experts and educators, in charting campaigns 








nities clubs have been formed in 
earn how to maintain a car in the 
€Ondition and how to drive it at the 
il efficiency. For boys and girls who 
t incurable “speedrophobia,” racing 
~ associa ion ve been formed. These are supervised 
by safety officials and located in areas like the Mojave 
Desert of California, where traffic hazards do not 
exist and the terrain is suitable to speed driving. 
Official clocks and professional racing regulations are 
rigorously enforced, and the kids can satisfy their 
urge for speed with a minimum of danger. This is an 
example of putting that youthful pride to work in a 
constructive way. 

Driver training courses in the schools are becoming 
a part of the curriculum. These, to my mind, are the 
most effective weapon we have. I have visited several 
of these classes in the Los Angeles area, and I have 
come away with a feeling that all schools should 
have them. Our California law states that every stu- 
dent of high school age must have a course in driver 
education. It’s a good law. Unfortunately it is not 
always possible to combine the classroom work with 
actual behind-the-wheel instruction because of finan- 
cial restrictions, lack of personnel, and other prob- 
lems. In a great many communities automobile deal- 
ers have stepped in and offered the use of cars for 
this training. In other towns local organizations 
whose project is the promotion of safety have made 
it their duty to supply automobiles for use in high 
school classes. 

By whatever methods are possible such education 
should be increased. Nothing is quite so effective in 
the training of a good driver as proper instruction 
at the very beginning. It isn’t enough that parents 
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and friends are always willing to act as teachers, be 
cause those parents and friends may not always by 
good drivers themselves, and they transmit their 
faults to the beginner. Then it’s up to the traffic 
experts to break those habits and establish new ong 
—a waste of time, of money, and sometimes of hy. 
man life. 


instilling a Sense of Values 


We'd better look at ourselves first before we blame 
our kids for carelessness, lack of respect for traffy 
laws, excessive speed, and the rest. A driver’s licens 
is a legal permit to drive a car, whether the holder 
is fifteen or fifty. By our own example we can appeal 
to the respect of our kids, and through that respec 
create a desire in them to imitate what we do and 
the way we do it. ° 

We must make safety attractive. We must make the 
safe way the appealing way. We've got lots of com. 
petition, but of course the prize that is the natural 
reward for caution is a big one—longer life and the 
ability to enjoy it. 

Traffic court judges and officials can be of im. 
measurable aid in this campaign. A few extra mip. 
utes, a little special attention, some thought-provok. 
ing words—and the young traffic violator goes home 
with a sense of renewed responsibility, a healthy 
respect for the law, and an understanding that it 
purpose is to protect him, not to punish him. He 
doesn’t just plunk down Dad’s five or ten bucks and 
go out to outsmart the cops. The traffic officers in our 
communities, by their attitude, can teach and en 
courage as well as discipline. 

We owe something to the Millionth Man, the mil 
lionth automobile traffic victim, who, experts say, will 
meet his fate late this year or early in 1952. We owe 
it to him while he’s still alive. He may be a young 
ster, an integral part of our hope for the world to 
come. We can’t save him now, but we can look him 
in the eye and say we tried—if we maintain our vigi- 
lance and devote ourselves to safeguarding his 
brothers. 

Like everything else in our way of life, this isa 
team job, a common challenge. And the reward is 
the future, waiting to be built with hope and happi- 
ness and peaceful attainment by this most precious 
of our natural resources, our American youth, 





Robert Young, star of stage, movies, and radio, is 
well known for his effective leadership in the cause 
of safe driving—notably through his radio program, 
Father Knows Best. Jt was for his exceptional service 
in this particular activity that Mr. Young last May 
received the 1950 Alfred P. Sloan Award for Highway 
Safety. “Youth at the Wheel” was taken from a 
address given by Mr. Young at the National Safety 
Congress on October 10, 1951. 
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@ We are in the midst of budget troubles. Some 
leading citizens question the advisability of continu- 
ing our new junior college in view of rising tax costs. 
They say, “Aren't we trying to educate a great many 
young people beyond their capacity?” As an argu- 
ment they cite the recent figures showing that more 
than a third of the college students who took the 
recent military-draft examinations failed. They take 
this as evidence that these boys probably shouldn't be 
in college at all.—A. M. C. 


George Stoddard, the president of the University 
of Illinois (who is an advisory editor of this maga- 
zine), can answer that one. Writing in the September 
1951 issue of the Scientific American, he says: 

Who should go to college? The report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education in 1947 told the story in 
a nutshell. It found that, on the basis of comparative 
sores in the army psychological tests, at least half of our 
youth population has the mental ability to succeed in 
school through the junior college level and at least a third 
of the population could go beyond that to complete four 
years in college. 

This is in contrast to the number who actually go— 
about 20 per cent. 

There is much more in this important article that 
bears on the subject of capacity to learn and hence 
on some of the justification for our investment in 
public education. 

Years ago when Dr. Stoddard headed the Child 
Welfare Research Station at the University of Iowa, 
he launched a study of the mental growth of a hun- 
dred children who had been placed in good foster 

5 
homes as infants. ““They were all,’ he wrote, “chil- 
y 

dren of mothers low in intelligence and economic 
and social status. Their foster parents, however, gave 
them the careful upbringing and good schooling that 
middle-class children receive.’ Psychologists checked 
up on these youngsters at the ages of two, four, six, 
and thirteen. About two years ago the final report 
on the project appeared. Dr. Stoddard summarizes 
the results: 


The remarkable thing is that as a group these children 
lar surpassed the 1Q level of their true mothers and fathers 
and the level reached by average children in the U.S. The 
final median IQ of the children (1 17) exceeds by 17 points 
the 1Q of the average U:S. child. 


The psychological and social implications of these re- 
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sults are clear. In the first place, they prove that we cannot 
measure the mental ability of children through measure- 
ments of their parents. Every newborn child receives a 
new pattern of genes. The only reliable way to discover 
how good this pattern may be is to measure directly the 
growth of the child under favorable circumstances. Studies 
show that when children of the same type as those in the 
Skodak-Skeels study are kept in poor homes or poor or- 


phanages, they do not improve but tend to decline in 
mental ability. 


In brief, the theory that a child is tied to the mental 
level of his parents is no longer tenable. A child born to a 
secure family, sent to a good school, and exposed to a high 
level of aspiration approaches maximum mental power. 
The same child placed in degrading, frustrating situations 
will approach a minimum. .. . It follows from all this 
that the key to fuller utilization of our human resources 
is to provide more enrichment—to give each person the 
best possible education. This means, as the first step, bet- 
ter schools and colleges. 


And, one might add, better homes and closer co- 
operation between home and school, because the 
remarkable record of those hundred Iowa children 
seems to be the product of good homes plus good 
schools. 

(Editor’s note. See “Parents and the IQ” by Stuart 
A. Courtis on page 29 of this issue.) 


@ Our association has been invited by the superin- 
tendent of schools to present views in regard to a 
proposed new school building. We have appointed a 
committee but scarcely know where to begin. We are 
totally unfamiliar with the problems involved. What 
suggestions do you have?—Mrs. M. M. H. 


What the superintendent of schools seeks to learn 
from you is what you want for your children and 
yourselves that the new school can in some measure 
supply. He is very wisely following new methods 
of school planning. 

Not so long ago schools were largely the product 
of joint thinking by the superintendent and his staff 
with the architect. (Of course the board of educa- 
tion reviewed the plans and most likely said, “We 
can’t afford this and that.) Now school planning 
begins as a very different process. The board and 
superintendent do not ask, “What kind of school do 
you want?” They ask, “What kind of community do 
we want? What kind of life do we want for ourselves, 
our children, and our neighbors?” 
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These questions go to the entire community—to 
churches, to organizations such as the parent-teacher 
associations, little theater groups, service clubs, vet- 
erans’ groups—even to students themselves. In this 
way the new school takes shape in response to well- 
thought-out demands. The various elements in the 
community use it because its facitities have been built 
to their specifications. 

With this sort of thinking more and more com- 
munities find themselves building dual-purpose, or 
double-duty, schools. Such schools serve children 
during the day and adults and young people from 
early evening on. 

Especially important are the playing fields. For 
these it is well to have plenty of space—twenty-five 
to thirty acres if possible. Then there will be room 
to accommodate ball games sponsored by churches, 
business houses, the Legion, and other groups, as 
well as courts for tennis, handball, and so on. Com- 
munity schools also open the gym and swimming 
pool, if there is one, to adults. 

Plans for dual-purpose schools usually permit 
parts of the building to be closed in the evening 
while those areas commonly used by adults can re- 
main open. Thus there will be independent access to 
the auditorium and to the cafeteria and kitchens 
when these facilities are in use for meetings and din- 
ners or teas. One feature found in the newer buildings 
will appeal especially to P.T.A.’s—a social room con- 
venient to the kitchens. Fitted up with adult-size 
furniture, the social room proves far more inviting 
than the usual classroom where one squinches down 
behind desks built for children. 

Adult education programs are springing up all 
over the country, and here again the dual-purpose 
school meets a need. So when you respond to the 
superintendent's invitation, tell him everything you 
want your school to be to the community. He and 
the board may reply that your desires exceed their 
pocketbook. Well, schools can be built in sections, 
one at a time. And you might remind the superin- 
tendent and the board that there will be a much bet- 
ter chance for a favorable vote on the bond issue if 
the proposed school has something for everybody. 

As for guides to school planning, I suggest the 
following: Good Schools Don’t Just Happen (Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 
10, Illinois); How We Can Help Get Better Schools 
(National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 25 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, 
New York); and Community Uses of Public School 
Facilities by Harold H. Punke (King’s Crown Press, 
New York). Two books filled with plans and practical 
suggestions are School Planning: The Architectural 
Record of a Decade by Kenneth Reid and Schools by 
Lawrence B. Perkins and W. D. Cocking. And don’t 
miss “Planning the Modern School Plant,” by John 
B. Funk in the May 1950 issue of this magazine. 
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@ Our town has become a center of war industry, ang 
this has brought in a great deal of money. Jobs ay 
easy to get, too easy for young people still in schoo 
My own son begs me to let him leave high schoo}, 
and I know other mothers who tell the same story, 
But if these boys and girls go to work now they 
never return to finish their education. What ay 
other towns doing to persuade young people to Stay 
in school?—M. R. K. : 


The Life Adjustment Education program has beep 
previously mentioned in this magazine and this de 
partment. However, I am glad of the opportunity 
tell you about a new publication that brings together 
much of the best that goes on under the Life Aq. 
justment Education banner. This is Vitalizing Se. 
ondary Education, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 
1951, No. 3. (For a copy send thirty cents to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C) 

The thinking behind the Life Adjustment Edy. 
cation program is simple, practical, and pertinent to 
the point you raise. Our secondary schools are stil] 
geared to prepare the 20 per cent who go to college 
and the 20 per cent who go into the skilled trades, 
The other 60 per cent of the students, finding little 
of value, leave school at the earliest opportunity, 
usually their sixteenth birthday. 

Vitalizing Secondary Education gets at this ques 
tion of the holding power of the school. When it 
arrives I suggest you flip quickly past the first three 
chapters and turn to page 66, where you will find 
“Some Highlights in Local School Programs.” This 
quickly tells you how to get at the facts so as to be 
well armed. Then there are recommended curriculum 
changes. You will find practical ideas on education 
for citizenship, for home and family living, and for 
work. These are not just dreamy ideas of professors 
in teachers’ colleges. In most cases schools have tried 
them out and found that they work. For instance: 

In one community teachers, pupils, clergymen, parents, 
and civic and social agencies, working together, planned 
a well-integrated family living program. Courses in family 
life were added to the high school curriculum, and a fam- 
ily life council was organized as the spark plug for com 
munity action. This group studied the wont: 5 of the com- 
munity, mustered its resources, and worked out policies. 
A coordinator, an authority on family life education, was 
employed to help the community and school work together, 

When you have that sort of thing going on in 
your schools you won't have to worry about students 
running out of them. And if some leave, you can 








do what the bulletin reports from one school: Puta 
light in the window, so to speak, by telling any boy 
or girl he is welcome to return at any time. A cer 
tain community reports that 80 per cent of those 
who left returned for additional work. And in Chi- 
cago as many as 65 per cent of the students who 
leave high school return for more instruction. Maybe 
the old phrase “quit school” will soon become out 
moded. —WILLIAM D. BouTWweELl 
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with her famous men and women? Two research workers 
have just answered that question by tabulating the col- 
leges whose graduates are represented in the 1950-51 
Who’s Who in America. Harvard leads with 1,566 names 
out of a total of 29,203 graduates. Yale comes next with 
1,299; then Michigan with 754, almost tied by Princeton, 


_ with 746. 


An Old Foe Falls—A long but triumphant fight against 
yellow fever, one of humanity’s great plagues, will be 
given world recognition this month at Stockholm, Sweden. 
There Dr. Max Theiler of New York will receive the 1951 
Nobel prize in medicine for his development of two vac- 
cines that were used effectively by more than eight million 
G. I.’s during World War II as well as by some forty mil- 
lion other persons. Dr. Theiler, staff member of the inter- 
national health division of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
has spent two decades developing this important benefit 
to mankind. 


Dial for Distance.—If you live in Englewood, New Jersey, 
what sounds like a miracle to the rest of us is by now an 
old story to you. Since last November 11 the ten thousand 
residents of that city have been able to dial any one of 
eleven million telephone numbers all over the nation 
without first calling an operator. It’s an experiment at 
this stage, but it heralds the disappearance of another 
human contact from the American scene—that tantalizing 
personality whose voice greets us with “Long distance!” 
and vanishes with “Here’s your party!” 


These We Live By.—The staff of the Teacher's Letter 
answers the question of what moral and spiritual values 
shall be taught in our schools by describing the American 
who upholds these values: “He keeps persons above things. 
He respects social customs and institutions only in propor- 
tion as they satisfy human needs. . . . He avoids arrogance. 
He is considerate of others. He cherishes his personal dig- 
nity. He feels responsible for his own actions. He tries to 
solve group problems with the help of many; with the 
dictation of none. . . .” 


When the Bomb Bursts.—Terrifying as it is, the atomic 
bomb isn’t very different from other bombs in one respect 
-the nature of injuries it inflicts. Dr. Cortez F. Enloe, Jr., 
a medical authority on the effects of bombing, recently 
told a group of physicians that only about 20 per cent of 
all casualties from an atomic bomb raid would be due to 
radiation. The other 80 per cent would result from in- 
juries produced by the explosion itself, such as being hit 
by flying objects, buried under rubble, or burned by 
chemicals, scalding water, or fire. One important type of 
injury is carbon monoxide poisoning, a danger in air-raid 
shelters and burning buildings. 
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Mr. West, Meet Mr. East.—Educators in this country have 
long bewailed North Americans’ lack of knowledge about 
Asia, its peoples and its cultures. Now two universities 
have taken steps to introduce the East to the West. McGill 
in Montreal, Canada, has set up an institute of Islamic 
studies where the Mohammedan world will be interpreted 
with the help of Moslem scholars and research workers. 
And our own Columbia University has opened two new 
centers devoted to the Near and Middle East—one for 
Iranian studies and the other for Pakistan studies. 


Lengthening Lives—The typical American today can ex- 
pect to live nearly twenty-one years longer than he could 
in 1900. Vital statistics released by the U.S. Public Health 
Service for 1949 show that the average life span has now 
stretched to almost sixty-eight years—seventy-one years for 
women and sixty-five for men. 


Selected for Honor.—An appointment of national signifi- 
cance is that of Ralph J. Bunche, winner of the 1950 
Nobel Peace Prize and U.N. official, to the distinguished 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association. . . . Willard E. Goslin, former super- 
intendent of schools in Pasadena (where “It Happened”) , 
has been selected to receive the 1952 American Education 
Award given annually by the Associated Exhibitors of the 
N.E.A. in recognition of his “outstanding contribution in 
the field of education.” 


Danger in December.—“If you want a merry Christmas, 
watch out!” is December’s warning to motorists and pedes- 
trians. During this season of holiday bustle and gaiety 
more people are killed in traffic accidents than in any 
other month of the year. Most of these deaths occur at 
night (twilight comes early in December) , and a fourth of 
the victims are pedestrians hit by cars. 


Traveling Teachers—The exchange teacher program is 
well launched for this year, and one hundred and twenty 
American men and women have traded desks and class- 
rooms with the same number of English, Welsh, Scotch, 
French, and Canadian teachers.-Shortly after the new- 
comers disembarked from the Queen Elizabeth last fall 
they were welcomed by Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary of the National Education Association, who pre- 
sented each one with a complimentary membership in the 
Association. 


A Notice to Our Subscribers 


If the first two code figures just below your name and — 
address on this issue of the magazine are 1-52, 

this means that your subscription will expire with the January 
National Parent-Teacher. We suggest that 

ou renew it now to avoid delay in receiving the February 
issue. Send $1.25 to the National Parent-Teacher, 

600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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THREE-YEAR-OLD Jay Heifetz has his first music lesson 
from a teacher whose flawless technique he can 
hardly be expected to appreciate—his own father, 
The world-renowned violinist Jascha Heifetz scraped 
his first notes on this same quarter-size violin when 
he himself was three. 


THREE members of Britain’s first family smile out, 
each in his own distinctive way, upon a world that 
has taken them to its heart. This photograph of 
Princess Elizabeth, her husband the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, and Prince Charles was taken shortly before 
the royal couple left for their trip to Canada and 
the United States. 


DURING her Canadian tour Princess Elizabeth revi 
Toronto’s sternly alert Forty-eighth Highlanders 
has a special greeting for the smallest of them 
Leonard Ogben, four years old, whose posture an 
uniform are exact imitations of his father’s. 
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MUCH more interested in nourishment administered 
by Mom than in the symbol of his famous Dad's 
career is young Marc Mueller, son of Don Mueller, 
outfielder for the pennant-winning New York Giants. 
But after all he has plenty of time to learn about big 
league baseball. 


© Acme Photo 
FAR REMOVED from any reminders of the gamblers 
and criminals he exposed as chairman of the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee, Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver joins his family for this photograph taken 
outside their home in Washington, D. C. The senator 
is holding sleepy, seven-months-old Gail. At his right 
are Mrs. Kefauver and Linda, aged nine. Then come 
Diane, three, and David, five. 


© Acme Photo 


rue Glenn Burtons, the “Methodist Family of 1951,” chosen unanimously in a nation-wide contest sponsored 
by the Christian Advocate, arrive in Chicago from Tifton, Georgia, to be guests at a recent National Family 
Life Conference. Here they all are—Dr. and Mrs. Burton; Betsy, who is fifteen; Bobby, thirteen; ‘Tommy, ten; 
Joe, five; and Richard, three. Dr. Burton is a plant geneticist and a prominent lay leader in his church. 


© The Advocate: Maynard 
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What's wrong with the world? What, indeed? I go 
statem 
jevenin 
confusion is the focused wisdom of the world’s his! 
, . , persen 

great teachers. We who inherit their age-old dom, s 
of the 
of our 
claim our heritage of ancient and tested truth, — his lift 


Like a light shining through its error and 


problems will less often be discouraged if we 


Whom shall I send, and who will go for us? Where- 
upon I said, here am I! Send me. Isaian 6:8 (Good- 
speed translation) 


WE HAVE tried to map in earlier articles of this 
series two channels by which mediocrity enters life 
and spiritual quality drains out. First, we noted that 
the person who feels no need to grow is unlikely to 
grow. He may be fixated in complacency or in self- 
defensive habits of blaming others for whatever goes 
wrong or in so weary a routine that he has lost by 
default his human urge to reach toward the better. 
In any case, if he cannot think of himself as needing 
to add cubits of understanding, he will not add them. 
Blessed are those who feel their spiritual need. . 

Second, we noted that there can be spiritual health 
only where there are rich relationships between the 
individual and his world and that such relationships 
cannot be established if. the individual’s attention is 
habitually directed toward himself. Anxious self- 
concern prevents his turning his interest and energy 
outward in creative good will—and thriving on the 
process. Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall 
lose it. ... 

We come, now, to a third consideration—or more 
properly, perhaps, to an extension of the preceding 
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| one. For the redemptive paradox by which life has 
“to be lost in order to be saved is not simple and easily 
dis of. It contains meaning within meaning. 
recall an evening some years ago in our New 
ik apartment. Half a dozen friends had gathered 
inner, the occasion being the return of one of 
a newspaper correspondent, from a year’s as- 
ent abroad. Our table talk hopscotched lightly 
subject to subject, but later, in the living room, 
the conversation steadied itself on a level of deep 
human concern. It was almost midnight when one 
man, who had to catch a train to Connecticut, glanced 
‘at his watch and jumped to his feet. “You shouldn't 
ibe so interesting,’ he said to the correspondent in 
friendly reproach. “I got so lost in what you were 
saying that I'll probably have to spend the night 
‘sitting in the station!” 
? I got so lost in what you were saying . 











. . By that 
statement we know that this man had enjoyed an 
evening of mental and emotional aliveness. Lending 
himself absorbedly to another person’s ideas and ex- 


, 

" periences, he himself was saved from apathy, bore- 
dom, shyness, rigidity of outlook. Here, on the level 
of the almost commonplace, we detect the workings 

€ 


jof our spiritual paradox: And whosoever shall lose 
» — this life shall preserve it. 


lose the Ego, Save the Soul 


Suppose there had been in the group that evening 
a person who could not thus lose himself in what 
anyone else said, who could not emotionally tolerate 
aving attention turned away from himself, who 
ere: would grow restive as we eagerly listened to the cor- 
ood- respondent's experiences and would break in from 
time to time with oracular ideas of his own or irrele- 
vant wisecracks. What would we know about this 
this individual? With a kind of terrible certainty we 
life would know that unless he changed the basic direc- 
that jin of his attention, he would be progressively 
ly to doomed by his self-concern to lose his life, his alive- 
self. (eS in trying to save his ego importance. 
If a psychic principle works at all, it works perva- 
t by ively, so that we can detect its operation in even so 
tter, (inary a thing as an evening's conversation. We 
ding can recognize that there is a difference in ie and 
motional health—spiritual health, if w@ will—be- 
_ liween the person who can lose himself in listening 
saith |another and the person who, even when he appears 
: the |! be listening, is actually self-absorbed. 
ships The losing of one’s life at this level, however— 
on is |talthy though it is—is by no means enough. Spiritual 
self. |tstinction and deep inner peace can be won only by 
rergy |‘ more profound sort of self-losing, the kind we call 
. the Pidedication. Here attention is turned away from 
shall |*e self not briefly and occasionally but consistently. 
And that which holds the attention is not something 
more | Passing interest but something that relates the 
.ding individual to a system of values larger and more 


hem. 
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durable than his small mortal self. As he loses himself 
in willing service to that which he steadily and 
thoughtfully accepts as good and true, the human 


being is mysteriously nourished on the greatness of 
that which he serves. 


Gateway to Greatness 


The stories we most deeply cherish in our tradition 
are those of self-dedication. It would, in fact, be hard 
to find any character in history or fiction who has 
permanently won our admiration except by this sin- 
gle means of losing his life. By our tenacious choosing 
of such heroes we testify that we know wherein 
spiritual health lies, even though we may falter in 
our own efforts to achieve it. We may—in projected 
anger at our own littleness—persecute those who reso- 
lutely take the way of greatness. But in the long run 
we make our prodigal return to do them honor. So 
long as this remains true, there is hope that humanity 
as a whole may yet save itself by losing itself to 
that which is of great worth, 

We turn, then, to one story out of many, that of a 
Hebrew thinker who, long centuries ago, went into 
the temple to worship. Undoubtedly he had gone 
into the temple many times, but on this occasion 
there suddenly came over him, as he worshiped, an 
unprecedented sense of the total majesty of the uni- 
verse. In his own words, “I saw the Lord . . . high 
and uplifted.” Like other sensitive spirits before and 
after, he responded to this vision of grandeur by 
feeling his own smallness, his own inadequacy. Thus 
for a moment his attention swung toward himself: 
“Woe is me! for I am lost.” Swiftly, however, he 
realized—again like other sensitive spirits before and 
after—that to feel the full impact of the scheme of 
things means also to feel a new sense of personal 
responsibility. He saw that there was a job to do that 
must be done by human means. In his vision he 
heard the Lord ask “Whom shall I sénd, and who 
will go for us?” And he, no longer preoccupied with 
his own shortcomings, replied “Here am I! Send me.” 
From that day on he lived as a spokesman for the 
greatness that he had been permitted to glimpse and 
that he therefore knew to be more real and reward- 
ing than all the small distractions and personal am- 
bitions which competgd with it for his human energy. 

One story among many. As this ancient Hebrew 
had his vision in the temple, so other people have 
had theirs in other places. Some have been moved to 
self-dedication by seeing hungry children. Some have 
been moved by the worn, lonely faces of those who 
have worked too long for too little and who in their 
old age apologetically wait to die. Yet others have 
been moved by witnessing some incident in which a 
fellow human being was humiliated and rejected 
because of his race. Others, again, have glimpsed the 
strong integrity of the truth-seeking enterprise and 
have greatly saved their lives by losing them in re- 
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search. Others have caught a vision of what the 
world would be like if all men were free and had the 
opportunities that would enable them to grow up to 
the high demands of freedom. 

So the story of self-dedication has been told and 
retold in all languages and all lands. It remains the 
story that each of us has individually to learn before 
he can know what it really feels like to be alive. 


An Age of Failing Vision 

There is a widespread, unhappy feeling among us 
today that something of worth in our culture is slip- 
ping away from us, is all but lost. What this some 
thing is, however, is variously and vaguely defined, 
and often people seem less interested in understand- 
ing what it is than in finding someone to blame for 
its loss. 

It may well be that what we are in danger of losing, 
under the impact of complexity and terror, is the 
power of self-dedication, the capacity to save our 
lives by greatly losing them .in some cause that has 
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to do with the long-range betterment of the human 
lot. 

We are afraid—and fear makes for an intensity of 
self-concern. We are battered by a multiplicity of 
events, Opinions, counter opinions, demands, wheed- 
lings, and miscellaneous noises—and the resultant 
confusion does not add up to a temple-like atmos. 
phere within which an orderly vision can be experi- 
enced. We have been persuaded, moreover, that we 
can only hurt our reputation, and not really accom: 
plish anything, by associating with unpopular groups 
and causes, so that if we do catch the glimmerings ol 
a vision that might save us, we prudently cut the ex 
perience short. We do not let it foster in us a sense 
of responsibility. 

Yet because we are the same human beings we 
have always been, there are certain truths we cannot 
repudiate without courting individual and social dis- 
aster. Not the least of these is the truth that we re 
main unfulfilled until we find some significant reason 
to say, “Here am I! Send me.” 





The National Parent-Teacher wishes its readers a Merry Christmas 


and a peaceful New Year. In the familiar and beloved words of Dickens’ 
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Tiny Tim, “God bless us every one!” 
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Ernest G. Osborne 


fuen when all is apparently serene, 

the mind and emotions of a child may 
be, and often are, beset with doubts 

and fears all the more distressing because 

of their vagueness. Every parent and 
jeacher should be aware of this possibility, 
alert to detect it, and equipped to 


cope with it whenever it exists. 





UNCERTAINTIES 


VITHIN 


DOWN THROUGH the years there has been an assump- 
tion about childhood that bears examination. Child- 
hood has been called the golden age. Poets in senti- 
mental vein have used such phrases as “the carefree 
days of childhood” or nostalgically have intoned 
“Would I were a child again!’’ Probably most of us 
have some such feeling. 

Could we really get inside the mind and body of 
a child, the chances are that the picture would be a 
very different one. We can be pretty sure there is 
much of uncertainty, of fear, of anxiety. Indeed the 
outward behavior of youngsters—the fussing, the crv- 
ing, the stubbornness, the anger—or the easier-to-take 
attempts to please, to ‘“‘be good” are indirect evidence 
of uncertainties within. 

Unexpressed, perhaps, but no less real are the self- 
questionings that often plague a child: What do they 
expect of me? Am I really bad? What am I supposed 
lo do? Am I really theirs? Do they love me as much 
as they love Johnny? 
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This is the fourth article in the preschool series 
of the “Building Healthy Personalities’ study 
courses. 


Recognition of such disturbances, difficult as it 
may be, is one of the major concerns of parents and 
teachers. Only our own emotional appreciation of a 
child’s worries and uncertainties will enable us to 
allay the fears and soften the anxieties that trouble 
him so often in day-to-day living. 

When we adults think of anxiety and uncertainty, 
we are likely to link them with dramatic events— 
death, pain, war, the atomic bomb. Even six-year-old 
children ask whether an atomic bomb is going to be 
dropped on their town or whether Daddy will not be 
killed in the war. But it is somewhat different with 
the six-year-old. For him bombs and war are but 
convenient channels through which deeper uncer- 
tainties and anxieties can be revealed to his parents 
and thus rooted out. 

The oft-cited studies of British children made by 
Anna Freud and Dorothy Burlingham during World 
War II, reported in their book Infants Without 
Families, are convincing evidence of this fact. Young 
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children living with their families could stand up to 
bombing and destruction with considerable poise. 
But those who were separated from parents, brothers, 
and sisters, even though outside the bomb range, 
were anxious and fearful. They were apparently un- 
certain and anxious lest they had been deserted. They 
wondered if Mom and Dad would have let them go 
if they had loved them. The warm emotional climate 
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of parental love and attention was missing—and 
without it there is no security for a child. 

But let us turn away from war and the threat of 
war. Inner uncertainties we have always with us. The 
very process of growing up inevitably brings some in- 
security, some anxiety, some doubts. But if we under- 
stand the factors and combinations of factors that 
are most likely to breed uncertainty in our children, 
we shall be in a much better position to reduce them 
to a minimum. 


Early Anxieties 

The infant or the very young child can do few 
things for himself. Hunger pangs grip him, and he 
asks for food in the only way he can, by crying or 
fussing. Certainty—a feeling that all’s right with the 
world—comes to him if he receives what he asks for 
when he asks for it. But if one time he’s fed and 
another time no one brings him his bottle or his 
cereal, things are on a mighty uncertain basis. And 
the evidence seems pretty good that his idea of his 
world is affected deeply by these experiences, which 
to many adults may seem quite unimportant. 
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So with elimination. A wet, itchy, and cold 
terior, unattended to, brings real distress to a 
Lack of proper care at this simple level may wel), 
the beginning of a growing feeling that nobody Joy, 
him. 

Around both eating and elimination we grownup 
are likely to raise other issues. Witness our struggle 
to stuff down the young one’s throat the amount » 
think he should eat, whether he wants it or ng 
Witness the toilet training we so often inaugura 
before Junior is physically able to cooperate. If they 
youngsters of ours could only express themselyg 
surely they would say something like this: “Whar, 
it all about? Why am I being pushed around? Dog 
she like to make me uncomfortable and unhappy? 

Fortunately the young fry have friends in coyy, 
More and more parents are listening to the pediaty 
cians and child psychologists who urge them to ‘sl 
along with” the youngster—to feed him when he \ 
hungry, as much as he wants and no more, and j 
dry him and clean him up immediately when he x 
quires it. A relaxed approach, one that doesn’t pus 
the child around, will help to make him certain thy 
his world is a friendly, warm, accepting place. 














Discipline and Stability 


Yet even this can be carried to an extreme. A 
relaxed, too permissive attitude may itself become 
source of anxiety. Children need and want paren 
to set limits. To know that bedtime comes regular) 
that there are some things in the living room 
must not touch, that he will be stopped if he tries 
hurt his baby sister is a comfort to the child. } 
brings a feeling of certainty, and it spares him 
discomfort of having to make decisions about to 
many things at an age when he can handle but a fey 

Gradually, of course, our growing children ca 
learn to take on more and more responsibility. Ané 
setting a steady course toward the goal of self-disi- 
pline is important. The commonly used disciplinay 
methods often have within them the seeds of uncer 
tainty and anxiety. To hear over and over agait, 


‘Why don’t you keep as clean as Marian?” or ee 


is such a nice, quiet little boy; why can’t you be gool 
like Tony?” is pretty hard to take. And behind thee 
words the child seems to hear some frightening ut 
spoken remarks that disturb him deeply: You’re a di: 
appointment to me. All the other children do bette 
and are nicer, so I like them better than I like you 

Here, indeed, is the child’s most vulnerable point 
To believe that Mother and Dad love his brother a 
sister more than they love him undermines his fet: 
ing of security and self-acceptance. Children are # 
uncertain about themselves, so unsure whethe 





they're “any good” or not, that the idea that other 
are favorites arises very frequently. Often each of! 
pair of brothers or sisters will feel that the other one 
is their parents’ best beloved. 
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Another common kind of parent behavior, not 
usually thought of as discipline, is a powerful pro- 
ducer of uncertainty in a child. To be expected to be 
“the best” at everything one tries is disconcerting. 
To know that no matter how well one does it won't 
satisfy anybody is a very defeating feeling. With 
some children high expectations on the part of par- 
ents may seem to work, spurring them on to higher 
and higher achievement. But even when this sort of 
discipline does work it’s an anxiety breeder. Never 
to have anything completely approved, always to feel 
that one must work harder to get approval, is under- 
mining to a child’s morale. : 

In making comparisons as a means of getting de- 
sirable behavior and in always expecting the child 
to do better, we are using our love and approval as 
bargaining agents. In effect we say to the child, “Un- 
less you do as well as the others, indeed unless you 
do better than anyone else, I won’t love ~ou.” We 
may not use the words, but the feeling gets across. 
And this is too much of a burden to put on any 
child. It will lead either to a defeatist attitude (“Aw, 
what’s the use! I can’t ever satisfy them!”) or a sort 
of frantic struggle (“I can’t stop. I’ve got to try 
harder. How will I do it? I’ve got to show them!”). 


Let Them “Feel Their Oats”’ 


Children want to grow up. Only occasionally do 
we find one who would like to stay little. But there 
are anxieties and uncertainties about growing up too. 

The child sees others who are bigger than he, and 
some of them can do grown-up things better than he 
can. The little boy wonders whether he will be as 
tall as Daddy. The little girl fears that her hair isn’t 
as pretty or her nose as shapely as those of the other 
girls, But growing up isn’t just a matter of physical 
development. It’s doing the things that grownups do, 
acting the way they act. And it means a great deal to 
feel that your family and others think of you as 
acting like a grownup. 

Too often, though, we adults think it only amus- 
ing when a child feels and tries to act grown up. 
Or we may even get a bit indignant and try to put 
him in his place. It doesn’t take much imagination 
to understand how a youngster will feel if he meets 
this sort of reaction. If those who are closest to him 
make fun of his attempts to be big—or if they “hop 
on” him for trying—chagrin, uncertainty, and feelings 
of inadequacy are bound to result. 

These are but a few examples of situations and 
relations that are likely to cause anxiety and uncer- 
tainty. Many others could be listed. More important 
is realizing the kind of behavior that such anxiety 
and uncertainty tend to cause. And most important 
is what we parents and teachers can do to see that 
our children develop as few uncertainties as possible. 

The child who feels unsure of himself is likely to 
show one of two general patterns of behavior. He 
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may give up the struggle and retire into himself, in a 
sense accepting what he believes to be other people’s 
judgment of him. There’s no use in protesting. It’s 
too much for him. Feelings of inferiority take root 
and grow. He is overly sensitive to what other people 
think about him. He may be pushed into playing 
the role of an excessively good child, constantly try- 
ing to please all those about him. 

A more healthy reaction, but less comfortable for 
those around him, is to fight back. He may punch 
and kick. He may be stubborn and refuse to do what 
he is asked. He shows selfish behavior, perhaps. He 
fights for his share of everything and then won’t 
share with anyone else. And all such behavior in the 
child who feels unsure of himself is part of his effort 
to make up for that of which he has been deprived— 
his self-confidence. 


The Prospects Are Good 


To some of us this may be a discouraging picture. 
There seem to be so many ways in which a youngster 
can lose confidence in himself, so many anxiety-pro- 
ducing situations! But this is just where we parents 
come in. Our effort to get “inside the skin” of the 
child, to sense how he may be affected by daily hap- 
penings can lead to more intelligent ways of living 
with him. We can do much to provide the warm 
emotional climate that makes him thrive physically, 
socially, and spiritually. 

The “newer” ways of caring for infants and very 
young children—less rigid routine, more loving at- 
tention—lay the foundations of security, inoculate 
against feelings of uncertainty. Our recognition that 
children are also people and not mere extensions of 
ourselves, that they aren’t clay to be molded, also 
helps. Accepting them as partners in the family en- 
terprise rather than helpless, not very bright little 
animals that must be controlled, makes a great 
difference. 

And understanding our children’s uncertainties 
will not only result in a better life for the younger 
generation; it will also give us a sort of satisfaction 
that many parents have not yet experienced. The re- 
laxation that comes when we realize that we don’t 
need to “push” so much, the deep comfort of recog- 
nizing that our children can also be our friends— 
these and other joys will be added unto us as we 
learn more and more to understand and appreciate 
the struggles our youngsters have in the process of 


growing up. 





Ernest G. Osborne, professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, serves the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers as consultant 
in parent education for the northeastern United 
States. Among his most recent publications is The 
Family Scrapbook, based upon his widely read syndi- 
cated newspaper column. 
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Earl S. Johnson 


The strong and fruitful interest of youth in the 
affairs of the community and in government 

at all levels is becoming recognized more and 
more fully every year. Today, when wise 
leadership for the future is imperative, we do 
ourselves and our children.a grave injustice 

if we do not find ways and means of developing 


this interest into action. 
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rHE FirsT thing that strikes me about the civic im 
pulse in our children is that it is an impulse. We 
oldsters are sometimes afraid of impulses. We don't 
quite trust them; they might not find respectable 
forms of expression. If we gave in to them what would 
people say? We might even make fools of ourselves. 

All this pertains especially to civic impulses. The 
civic impulse is the political one, and somehow we've 
come to believe, a lot of us, that politics are bad. 
They could be, but do they have to be? 

Our boys and girls feel differently about their im- 
pulses—the civic and most of the others. They are a 
lot less concerned about what people will say and 
about respectability. As for making fools of them 
selves, they don’t worry much except when, rightly 
or wrongly, we bring the possibility of it to their 
attention. 

But for fear you may think I believe in the um 
bridled expression of all human impulses by both 
adults and youth, I’d better make myself clear. | 
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This is the fourth article in the adolescent 
series of the “Building Healthy Personalities” 
study courses. 


don’t believe in the unbridled expression of all im- 
pulses by anyone. But I do believe in impulses be- 
cause I believe it’s more fun to be alive than to be 
dead. The problem is not one of impulses or no im- 
pulses but of the guidance and direction we give 
them. And so it is with the civic impulse of youth. 

The civic impulse is youth’s urge to have not only 
its own say but its own way. More specifically it is 
youth's desire to manage its own affairs—and even 
the affairs of other people. It is civic in the sense 
that it brings young people into association with 
others their own age rather than with their parents. 
Hence what youth says and does in the expression 
of the civic impulse finds its origin, its mandate, and. 
its authority largely in youth’s own councils, not in 
the councils of parents and other adults. 

But what youth will say and what its way will be 

are not in the civic impulse, which itself is a matter 
of nature, the nature of all young people. The forms 
it takes—the things that youth says and does because 
of it—are a matter of nurture. Even as an expression 
of basic human nature it can be suppressed. Or 
rather it can be bottled up for a time, but then, look 
out! Like truth in the old adage, the civic impulse 
“will out.” 
_ This being the case, we'd better undertake to guide 
what is inevitable rather than fool ourselves into be- 
jieving that “they'd better wait until they're a little 
older.” (This brings me to observe that the denying 
parent and teacher run a greater risk than the guid- 
ing parent and teacher.) For the civic impulse in 
youth will not be denied. 


Youth’s Will for a Better World 

We are at present, as never before, concerned with 
education for citizenship. To me it means the mas- 
tery of more and more complex skills for the man- 
agement of our lives in association with our fellow 
men. It also means understanding that the right to 
do these things requires a willing acceptance of the 
obligation to manage our lives so as to advance the 
good of the group as well as of the individual. 

Civic education starts in early childhood, much 
earlier than we sometimes know. No matter how old 
we get we are never finished with it, at least in a 
democracy. It begins in the home, but during adoles- 
cence, under the drive of the civic impulse, it increas- 
ingly seeks expression outside the circle of the family. 

Seemingly the problem and process of growing up 
are closely related to the changing ways in which the 
civic impulse gets exercised. But growing up is not 
primarily a matter of time; it is primarily a matter 
of experience. In the long view it is the experience 
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of gaining emancipation from childishness, of mas- 
tering intelligently the rights and obligations of 
early, middle, and late adolescence and then of adult- 
hood, It involves youth in the trials and errors, the 
successes and failures of learning to live in two worlds 
—that of the family and that of the community. 

Youth’s concern with civic affairs increases the 
more it becomes aware of the close cause-and-effect 
relation between the quality of politics in the com- 
munity and the quality of love in the family. The 
civic impulse is the vehicle of political feelings, and 
anyone who may think such a notion farfetched is 
referred to a man named Aristotle. 

The political feelings of youth are charged with 
idealism in a way to make us oldsters ashamed of 
ourselves. Through them our young people express 
not only their wish but their will to make a better 
world. It was Bulwer-Lytton who wrote, “In the 
lexicon of youth . there is no such word as fail.” 
That is good. The sense and even the fate of failure 
will come soon enough. 


Homespun Models 


But since the civic impulse is only impulse, or emo- 
tion, the form in which it expresses itself will depend i 
on the patterns provided by the moral climate of the 
family, the church, the school—indeed the whole « 
community. These patterns may be tacit or spoken, 
subtle or plainly evident, implicit or explicit. When 
they are good the probability is that youth’s civic im- 
pulse will be shaped in good ways. When they are 
bad, it will probably be shaped in bad ways. 

Good patterns for youth are formed of such mate- 
rials as these: the object lesson of parental respect 
for little laws as well as big ones; honest public off- 
cials; responsibility for chores (still practicable on 
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the farm but requiring great ingenuity of city par- 
ents); whenever possible, a youth phase for every 
adult-sponsored activity—in church, lodge, Legion, 
civic or merchants’ association; civics courses that 
conceive of citizenship as learning to be the govern- 
ment as well as to obey it, and as us rather than they; 
a town meeting or forum in which youth may dis- 
cuss their problems as they see them; practice in 
group discussion, so that boys and girls may learn 
how to agree and disagree decently; and the kind of 
parents and teachers who do not mistake sentimen- 
tality for love, are both firm and affectionate, and 
stand by young people rather than over them. 

The bad patterns are those that deny the good 
ones: parents who think it smart to “fix’’ a parking 
ticket and brag about it at the dinner table; parents 
who fail to understand that the child is father to the 
man; mere rote learning about government that con- 
ceives of it as a skeleton rather than a living organ- 
ism; homes, schools, and communities that fail to 
provide for leisure as well as work time; adults who 
take a dim view of youth’s right to an opinion but 
insist on judging youth by adult standards; and 
venal politicians who have made youth believe that 
politics are bad by definition. The list is a long one. 

Walt Whitman’s lines come to my mind: There 
was a child went forth one day, and the first object 
he look’d upon, that object he became . . . for many 
years or stretching cycles of years. When the guidance 
offered by community patterns is good and reason- 
able, youth’s civic impulse is shaped in right ways. 
When that guidance is bad and unreasonable the 
impulse is shaped in wrong ways. Civic or political 
ideals and forms of expression are not born with us. 
They are acquired, and like arithmetic and spelling 
they have to be learned. They are perhaps learned 
as much, maybe more, from what I like to think of 
as the educative community as from the educative 
school. 

But there is no evidence that youth’s civic practices 
will be democratic without their being taught, how- 
ever subtle the teaching may be. And like arithmetic 
and spelling they are best learned when most often 
practiced. They run a long gamut—from depositing 
the evening paper on the subscriber’s porch rather 
than in the bushes to parking bicycles beside the 
door rather than in front of it, from honoring Clean- 
up Week by honest work rather than by monkey 
business to budgeting time instead of squandering it. 
Ringing doorbells on behalf of better government as 
well as in celebration of Halloween also belongs in 
this list. 

But democratic and useful ideals and practices can 
no more be imposed on our boys and girls than can 
a sense of duty or reverence. Neither can the civic 
impulse be channeled into democratic ways of ex- 
pression by the use of nondemocratic or autocratic 
methods. Conformity is not the way. Democratic 
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ideals and practices are made the genuine posse, 
of youth only through youth’s voluntary and resp, 
sible participation. To provide the patterns for : 
participation is not only the task of the adult ¢ 
munity but its privilege as well. d 
These call for both knowledge and devotig 
knowledge about youth and devotion to youth, 
must understand that the high human quest, 
quest for ever greater self-realization, is achieved § 
through association with other selves. This quest 
gins in the intimate and _ protective circle of the 
ily, but, by stages which are marked by youth’s gy 
ing concern with public affairs, it leads out into | 
community, the nation, and the great round world 
These are the four areas of citizenship. In each 
civic impulse, the political emotion, can be put & 
work. But what task it will perform is, as I 
suggested, not in the impulse itself. It is in what} 
sociologists call the cultural pattern—the incentive, 
directives, and goals that the community pro 
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We must also understand that happy and unell 
adolescence must not only be learned but earned, 
Voluntary and responsible participation in civic acts 
appropriate to the age, interests, needs, and capaci. 
ties of youth is the means. Youth will see to it that 
the participation is voluntary. Guidance on our part 
comes in—and most effectively when it is indirect- 
to make sure that the participation is responsible. 

Do you remember the legend of the labyrinth of 
King Minos of Crete? Here the terrible Minotaur 
was kept, and here hostages were sent yearly to be 
devoured. The hero of the legend was the youthful 
and valiant Theseus, and the heroine was his sweet 
heart, the beautiful Ariadne. You will recall how 
Theseus, unwinding a ball of thread as he went, 
made his way through circuitous passages until he 
found the beast and slew him. Then, thanks to the 
thread, he made his way out again. 

The pattern of the Cretan labyrinth was thus or 
dered by a mere thread. The patterns whereby our 
boys and girls are to give happy, intelligent, and use 
ful expression to the civic impulse are far more com- 
plex than was the labyrinth of Crete. No single 
thread of evidence will suffice to provide those pat 
terns. But however many or few the threads may be, 
it is the constant obligation of the adult community 
to help its boys and girls discover the right patterns 
so that they will neither be lost in, nor seek to escape 
from, the civic duties that are theirs. 





Earl S. Johnson is associate professor of the social 
sciences at the University of Chicago and chairman 
of the university's Committee on the Divisional Mas 
ter’s Degree. As teacher, writer, and speaker he is 
deeply concerned with the development of social it- 
telligence and democratic ideals in today’s youth. 
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Parents and the 








Some mischief-makers are children; some are grownups. And some are just 


words and phrases that cause trouble because not enough people understand them 


well enough to make them behave. Take the term “IQ.” It has been known to 


create a good deal of mischief, but here’s an explanation that should help put it in 


its proper place. 


ARE YOU a “disturbed” parent—disturbed because the 
school has reported that your child has a lower than 
average 1Q? If you are, then there must be something 
about the IQ that you do not understand. For surely 
you are not thus disturbed when the school reports 
that your boy is below average in height or that your 
girl “needs glasses badly.” 

In the daily affairs of life all parents, including 
yourself, adjust in a common-sense, practical way 
to many kinds of individual differences in their chil- 
dren and proceed to make the most of them. The 
1Q, which is simply a device for revealing individual 
differences in mental functioning, is something to 
accept with an equally unruffled mind. 

The real trouble, of course, is that many people 
are too willing to make emphatic pronouncements 
on almost any subject—statements that may sound 
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Stuart A. Courtis 


true but are really compounded of much ignorance, 
a little knowledge, an inflated ego, and very hasty 
generalizations. The result is that all sorts of false 
ideas abound. If you have been affected by rumors 
about the IQ, comfort yourself by analyzing the 
heated words in which many Americans express their 
snap judgments on whatever issue is foremost in 
the news. 


A Sign of Something—But What? 

A good many parents seemingly believe that a low 
IQ is a disgrace and therefore a reflection on them- 
selves; that it is an indication of something closely 
akin to insanity; or that a child with a low IQ is 
foredoomed to failure and possibly to custodial care 
in an institution. There is enough truth in each of 
these ideas to explain how the rumor originated, but 
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nevertheless the generalizations themselves are false. 

Let us look at a few significant facts. The first one 
is this: Although all of us detect differences in the 
behavior of both adults and children which lead us 
to label them as intelligent or “dumb,” even pro- 
fessional psychologists have been unable to analyze 
out of such differences some one elemental factor 
that can be identified as intelligence. Upon analysis, 
intelligent behavior seems to be compounded of 
many factors, no single one of which can be called 
intelligence. 

A second consideration is that not only are there 
many kinds of intelligence—intellectual, mechanical, 
social, moral, and so on—but there are many reasons 
why a child may appear dumb when he is really 
bright. All parents who have brought up more than 
one child know that no two children are alike. Each 
has a distinctive combination of characteristics, in- 
terests, and aptitudes that make him a unique per- 
sonality. Moreover, although all children follow the 
same general pattern of development, no two chil- 
dren mature at the same rate or in the same way. In 
all of them there are periods (or cycles, as they are 
called) when growth is rapid and other periods when 
growth slows down or stops altogether. These cycles 
occur at different ages in different children. A child 
who is in a period of slow growth is almost certain 
to appear less intelligent than the other children 
with whom he plays or studies. 

An intelligence test is used to determine, in terms 
of reactions, the age level of a child’s behavior 
without respect to his chronological age. The Binet 
test, for example, consists of sixty or more simple 
questions or stunts like “What is your name?” “How 
many fingers do you have on both hands?” “Tell 
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the difference between a president and a king” 
When normal children have been asked to answe, 
such questions it has been found universally thy 
the percentage of youngsters answering correctly jp. 
creases as they grow older. 

For instance (citing from Cyril L. Burt’s Menig 
and Scholastic Tests), if I were to ask a normal 
three-year-old “Can you tell me the days of the week» 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred he would no 
be able to name the days in correct order. But among 
four-year-olds the percentage rises from 1 to 17. With 
five-year-olds it is 44.2; with six-year-olds, 81.3; with 
seven-year-olds, 93.9; and so on until at ten years 
of age 100 per cent of the normal children can giye 
the correct answer. Such figures provide an accurate, 
factual picture of normal mental development. By 
means of these data it is possible to assign each test 
in the Binet series to a particular age when normal 
children can be expected to pass it. 

Now, suppose these tests are given to your child 
when he is twelve years old and he passes all the 
tests up to and including the ten-year-old ones, by 
none beyond this point. Then it is clear that if the 
test has been properly given, your child has devel. 
oped mentally to the ten-year-old level. That is, his 
mental age is ten when his chronological age js 
twelve. If we divide ten by twelve, we get 83; this 
means that your child’s IQ—that is, his intelligence 
quotient—is 83. 


Fallacies and Fancies 


The sixty-four-dollar question is this: What doe 
that 83 signify? Very early in the history of intelli. 
gence tests some psychologists jumped to the conclu. 
sion that the IQ measured inherited capacity for 
behaving intelligently and that this capacity is not 
only constant throughout life but cannot be changed, 
Others generalized broadly and said that the IQ 
was indicative of success in all life activities. Each 
of these hasty inferences became the source of some 
false idea about the IQ. 

What the IQ measures is the level of mental per- 
formance at a given time. Since 1905, when the Binet 
tests were first published, the mental development 
of individual children has been measured every year 
from first grade through high school. It has been 
shown repeatedly that the IQ is not constant. It rises 
when a child is growing more rapidly than the as 
sumed normal rate of growth, and it falls when he 
grows more slowly. Irrespective of the rate of de 
velopment, children grow to different. maximum 
mental ages just as they do to different heights 
What the IQ reveals least ambiguously is merely the 
relative rate of intellectual growth. 

Furthermore it has been repeatedly shown that an 
IQ is affected by many factors—the conditions unde 
which the test is given, the manner of the examinet, 
the health of the child, his motivation in taking the 
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test, the presence of various emotional states—and es- 

cially, as noted above, by periods of slow or rapid 
development. Among the environmental influences 
that affect the IQ favorably or unfavorably must be 
included the method of teaching to which the child 
is exposed and the character of the pupil-teacher 
relationships. 


Tests Are Useful Guides 

Parents should remember especially that a child 
may be extremely talented in one field—music, for 
instance, and a very slow learner in some other field, 
perhaps mathematics. A child with a low IQ for 
intellectual activities may fail year after year in 
schoolwork but may even excel in sports, financial 
activities, and other nonverbal work. Men like 
Charles Lindbergh and Henry Ford are outstanding 
examples that should warn every parent not to de- 
spise the natural interests of his children and not to 
try to force a square peg into a round hole. 

If your child has a high mechanical IQ and a low 
intellectual one, remember that the channels for his 
best education have been predetermined by nature. 
If you facilitate his natural learning through those 
channels, you will find that, in his own time and in 
his own way, he will learn the other things too. Sue- 
cess in his mechanical interests and purposes will 
eventually lead him to master all the intellectual 
tools, including the three R’s, that are essential to 
the achievement of his purposes. In all of us the 
prime necessity for healthy growth is success in those 
activities that appeal to us as worth while. 

It is of course true that certain basic elements of 
a child’s nature are predetermined by heredity—true 
also that the processes of heredity sometimes go 
astray. There are children born without sight and 
hearing, but Helen Keller shows us what can be done 
with a handicapped child if one recognizes the handi- 
caps and acts intelligently to facilitate the function- 
ing of the spirit that has to operate through the 
handicaps. There are also children born with defects 
in brain and nerve cells that at present we do not 
know how to remedy. That does not mean they 


cannot be remedied—only that our ignorance is too 
great. 

What are the chances that your child’s IQ will 
mean he is a mentally defective individual? In his 
recent book, Educational Measurement, E. F. Lind- 
quist states that “a first-grade teacher will find that 
2 per cent of the pupils have mental ages of less than 
four years.” Older textbooks were more explicit, 
saying that in general only one child in a hundred 
has an IQ of 70 or less. 

If your child is truly defective you will need no 
school report to inform you of the fact. Long before 
he goes to school you yourself will have discovered 
that he is developing and behaving very differently 
from normal children. But if he gets along happily 
in school, even if more slowly than others, you have 
no cause for worry. He is not a mental defective. 


When You Add it All Up... . 


The foregoing statements should not obscure the 
fact that I1Q’s do reflect real differences in either 
mental structure or mental functioning. The more 
your child’s IQ departs from the normal IQ of 100, 
either up or down, the greater is your problem of 
bringing him up successfully. Variations from 100 
indicate that you will find standard procedures less 
adequate for dealing with him as an individual. You 
will find too that there is less knowledge available 
on how to help him. 

If yourchild has a very low IQ—say 70 or lower— 
you will need great love, faith, and persistence to 
solve your problem. Some parents succeed; many 
fail. All would agree, I am sure, that theirs is no 
easy task. 





Professor of education at the University of Mich- 
igan for twenty years, Stuart A. Courtis now holds 
the honored title of professor emeritus. He has been 
working with various types of educational tests since 
1907. Last year he addressed a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science on 
“New Concepts in Education.” 





BECAUSE the March of Dimes in the past four years has not kept pace . 
with the record-breaking march of polio, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis has been compelled to extend its 1952 drive from 
the usual two weeks to four—January 2-31. “Ironically,” writes Basil 
O'Connor, president, “the rise of infantile paralysis cases in the United 
States has come at a time when scientists are most hopeful of finding a 
cure.” As a result of undertaking the care and treatment of four out of 
five victims, the Foundation has gone into debt some five million dollars. 
The March of Dimes needs your help. Your generous response to this 
appeal will bring assurance to the thousands who look to the Founda- 


tion for hope and relief. 
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Sunnyside Celebrates a 


PARENT-TEACHER workers, as we all know, seldom 
allow themselves the luxury of looking backward. 
Most of the time their gaze is steadily forward, as they 
work and plan toward future goals. For a very good 
reason, however, the Sunnyside School P.T.A., near 
Tucson, Arizona, devoted its November 1951 meet- 
ing to appraising ten years of hot lunch service to the 
pupils of the school. 

Since the Sunnyside district, lying six miles south 
of Tucson in the heart of the desert, consists of sixty- 
two sparsely settled square miles, obviously most of 
its pupils cannot go home for lunch. That was why 
November 3, 1941, was such a memorable occasion. 
At noon on that day members of the Sunnyside 
P.T.A. served their first hot lunch to a hundred 
children. From then to now they have never devi- 
ated from their aim of making sure that each pupil 
receives a nutritious meal of the kind all growing 
children need. 

How did it all start? Going back through the 
earliest minutes of their P.T.A., these members found 
that an organization meeting was called at the school 
on October 8, 1941. The first motion to be made and 
carried was that a National Congress P.T.A. be or- 
ganized; the second was that the new association 
sponsor a hot lunch program. 


A Good Beginning 

For the next month the P.T.A. met once a week to 
get the project under way. The parents volunteered 
their services for preparing the food, serving it, and 
washing dishes. Many members contributed food 
supplies in order to launch the project, which in the 
beginning had no funds. Other services, too, were 
gladly given, as witness this typical statement from 
the minutes: “Messrs. Mann, Provencher, and Brown 
devoted much time and labor to making the dumb- 
waiter and tables for the lunch project.” There were 
also a variety of money-raising activities—barn dances, 
box suppers, a minstrel show, and a Mexican supper. 
The proceeds from the first barn dance were spent 
for cooking utensils and a hot water heater. 

The school enrollment was small in 1941, and the 
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P- PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Decade of School Lunches 


meals were prepared in a basement kitchen located 
in what is now the junior high school building. The 
food had to be hoisted from the basement to the 
main floor, via the dumbwaiter, and served in the 
auditorium, which was also used as a classroom. No- 
body will ever forget the day the cable of the dumb. 
waiter broke and so many dishes crashed that all 
the children in the school had to bring dishes from 
home for the next hot lunch. 2 

As the program grew in popularity the class that 
met in the auditorium just before lunch found that 
concentration was increasingly difficult. So one in- 
genious parent, realizing that a sixth-grade youngster 
could hardly keep his mind on his geography or 
arithmetic while lunch was being set on the tables, 
suggested putting up portable screens between the 
food and the hungry pupils. 


Dividends in Health 


After the program had been in operation a month 
all the children were weighed. The results were amaz- 
ing. The pupils had gained an average of two pounds 
apiece, and some had put on as much as six pounds. 

During this first year the five-cent lunch was made 
possible by federal surplus commodities, donations 
of food, and volunteer services. Most parents paid 
twenty-five cents a week per child, but no stated 
charge was made in order to avoid embarrassing the 
child who could not pay. The next year, however, 
things were different. The minutes of the September 
10, 1942, P.T.A. meeting announced: “Since good 
lunches could not be served for five cents, each 
child is to be charged ten cents a meal. But no 
child who is unable to pay is to be deprived of 
lunch.” 

The financial problem has been an ever present 
one throughout the history of this project. After 
several months the lunchroom workers were paid a 
small salary and the program was put on a business 
basis. In the fall of 1942 the board of trustees was 
able to build a real lunchroom, consisting of a kitch- 
en and a dining room. The full impact of World War 
Il brought a great increase in the school’s enroll 
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ment. This time the United States came to the rescue 
of the school district, and in January 1944 two new 
buildings for classrooms and an additional dining 
hall were built by the federal government. The 
kitchen was enlarged, and a second-hand refrigera- 
tor, a large sink, and a new stove were installed. 
These improvements made it possible to serve four 
hundred and fifty children a day. 


An Educational Enterprise 


Until 1945 the lunchroom was managed entirely 
by the P.T.A. Since that time the Sunnyside School 
board of trustees has taken over the program, and 
today the lunchroom is considered one of the best in 
the state of Arizona. A completely balanced meal, 
including a bottle of milk, is served for twenty cents, 
and a second and third helping may be had for the 
asking. The present cafeteria staff consists of twelve 
workers, most of whom have attended the school for 
lunchroom workers conducted by the State School 
Lunch Department. All cafeteria workers have health 
cards, and the dining hall proudly displays an “A” 
card from the Pima County Health Department. 

The lunchroom continues to receive surplus com- 
modities and financial assistance from the govern- 
ment. Supervisors representing the State Department 
of Education visit the cafeteria to check the menus, 
the manner of preparing and serving food, the con- 
dition of the equipment, the lunchroom bookkeeping 
records, and the general management of the cafeteria. 
From time to time new equipment has been added— 
a large mixing machine, unbreakable plates, dish 
carts, tables and benches, steam tables, stack ovens, 
an electric dishwasher, and a cooler. 

Yes, even for a span of ten years progress has been 
little short of remarkable. But Sunnyside’s P.T.A. 
members agree that by far the greatest gain has been 
the realization that the school lunch program is part 
and parcel of the curriculum itself. It finds its way 
into the teaching of arithmetic, language, science, 
art, geography, and history. Frequently the children 
decorate the cafeteria with their own art work, and 
the student council provides and revises the rules for 
proper conduct in the cafeteria. Movies and charts 
about proper food, cleanliness, and table etiquette 
assist in the school’s program of health and social 
development. 

The result? Parents, teachers, and children have all 
come to believe that a school lunch project is as 
essential to a modern school as is reading or music 
or any other subject. And year after year, for the 
pupils at Sunnyside, good lunches help make happy 
hearts and bright faces. 

—KATHERINE ANDERSON 
Member, Sunnyside School 
Parent-Teacher Association 


—Hu.Lpa SCHUCH 
Superintendent-Principal, Sunnyside Schools 
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BROTHERS AND SISTERS. By Edith G. Neisser. New 
York: Harper, 1951. $3.00. 


wy bors Brother resent Sister? Why do they quarrel so 
often? What can I do about their squabbling and teasing? 
Why has Little Brother been acting up since the new baby 
came? Mothers and fathers beset with problems like these 
will find some constructive advice in this book. In easy-to- 
read prose the author describes some sources of conflict 
between brothers and sisters and suggests ways of dealing 
with these conflicts. Parents are urged, first of all, to accept 
friction between their boys and girls as normal. The point 
is not to do away with conflict, but to understand it and 
to keep it within bounds. Parents of twins will find one 
chapter devoted to their special problems. Another chap- 
ter describes the advantages and disadvantages of the old- 
est, the youngest, and the middle child. 

Brothers and Sisters is a book that any family of more 
than one child should welcome with enthusiasm and read 
with profit. It will be equally valuable to teachers and 
study group leaders. Feelings toward brothers and sisters 
are often transferred to other people, and what happens 
in the family circle deeply irifluences a child’s behavior 
outside the family. What is more, the influences may last 
long after childhood is past. The adult who understands 
this is likely to be on the alert to detect and ease some of 
the hurts inflicted on a child in the rough and tumble of 
life with his brothers and sisters. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRE- 
ADOLESCENT. By Arthur Witt Blair and William H. 
Burton. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. 
$2.25. 


AGES NINE to twelve are dubbed the preadolescent period 
by these authors, who feel that it has been a neglected field 
in the study of child development. Attempting to remedy 
this oversight, they describe boys and girls in the inter- 
mediate grades and conclude that a great deal of study is 
still needed before our knowledge of this age group can 
become as reliable as it is for older and younger children. 

The book should be readily adaptable for use by study 
groups and will be especially welcomed for its questions 
and references. 


TRAINING FOR PARENTHOOD. By Gelolo McHugh. 
Durham, North Carolina: Family Life Publications, Inc., 
1950. $3.00. 


Dr. McHue6n’s book, first published in 1947 under the 
title Developing Your Child’s Personality, has a new title 
and a new publisher. It is still a very useful volume for 
present and prospective parents. Dr. McHugh points out 
that in parenthood, as in other ventures, training is an 
asset. He emphasizes personal qualifications of parents and 
tells what they may expect from their child with regard to 
sleeping, eating habits, toilet training, thumbsucking, and 
sex learning. He winds up a volume of sensible advice with 
sound suggestions on preparing for the second child. 


* = e 

As we go to press we have received notice of the publi- 
cation of a new and important pamphlet, Facts About 
Narcotics, by Science Research Associates. The authors, 
Dr. Victor Vogel and Virginia Vogel, have worked with 
many narcotics victims who had no idea of the pain and 
misery and fear that would follow the first fateful ste 
toward addiction. Next month’s issue of the magazine will 
carry a review of the pamphlet. The publisher’s address 
is Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10. 
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STUDY COURSE OUTLINES 


|. Preschool Children 


Directed by Hunter H. Comly, M.D. 
“Uncertainties Within” (page 23 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 


1. Dr. Osborne makes a distinction between inner and outer 
anxieties, observing that a child often uses some dramatic 
situation (like war or bombing) as a screen for anxiety about 
inner problems. Is this also true of adults? Give examples. 


2. What are some of the most common sources of uncertainty 
in a child under a year old? How does a baby express these feel- 
ings, making us aware of them so that we may help him to 
overcome them? 

3. Outline a reasonable program of feeding for an infant 
under a year of age. Consider not so much what the actual diet 
should be as the best time to introduce new foods, how to make 
them attractive, and so on. Explain how each step in your — 
gram is in line with present knowledge about growth trends. 

4. Georgie is ten months old. He sits well in his high chair 
and drinks orange juice and tomato peice from a cup with 
great gusto, though he still gets most of his milk from a bottle. 
Next week his aunt and her two children are expected for a 
long visit. The refrigerator is small, so Georgie’s mother plans 
to discontinue the bottle feedings before the guests arrive. The 
family will have to double up in their sleeping arrangements, 
too. Discuss this whole situation. What principles should 
Georgie’s mother bear in mind to avoid mouking him anxious 
or uncertain? 


5. Abigail, who is almost two, recently spent a week with her 
grandmother while her parents and little brother went to a 
distant city for a sales convention. On the night they returned 
Abigail didn’t want to go to bed and kept getting out of her 
crib and going into the room where her mother was unpacking. 
Her grandmother reported that the child wet the bed several 
nights during her visit. What uncertainties might be troubling 
Abigail? Why might she be afraid to go to sleep? What prob- 
lems might her parents expect to occur in the days to come? 


6. At what age is it common for healthy young children to 
lose their appetites? Why does this happen? List a few sensible 
rules for handling mealtime dawdling with a child who is more 
than a year old. Should the runabout child be allowed to 
“piece” between meals? Discuss. (See “Is Your Child Under- 
privileged?” on page 4 of this issue.) 

7. What are some of the usual reasons why parents set too 
high standards of behavior for their children? Discuss this 
question from the point of view of the parents’ social position, 
their past disappointments, and their uncertainties about how 
normal children grow. 


8. Why does the author say that “fighting back” is a healthy 
way to win feelings of self-confidence? What if the fighting back 
takes the form of truancy or stealing? Is the statement still 
true? What about setting fires? 


g. Make a list of activities in which a preschool youngster 
can share—activities that will make him feel certain of being 
a real partner in the family enterprise. 


Program Suggestions 

Discussion of the foregoing points could take the form of 
a panel, symposium, or round table, with participants drawn 
from the study group itself. Again we caution every participant 
as well as every other member of the group to read as widely 
as possible on the topic being considered. Resource persons— 
men and women who are experts in fields closely related to 
child development—can always make a valuable contribution to 
such a program. This month a pediatrician, a child psychol- 
ogist, or a nursery school or kindergarten teacher would add 
much, especially to the general discussion following the more 
formal part of the program. 


References 
Books: 


Erikson, Erik H. Childhood and Society. New York: Norton, 
ig50. Chapters VI and VII. 
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Gesell, Arnold, and Ilg, Frances L. Infant and Child in th 
Culture of Today. New York: Harper, 1943. Part Three, 


Osborne, Ernest G. The Family Scrapbook. New York: Ag, 
ciation Press, 1951. Chapter 2. 


Spock, Benjamin. Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care, Ney 
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Pamphlets: 


Hymes, James L., Jr. Being a Good Parent. Bureau of Pybj. 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 9, 
New York. 60 cents. r 


Hymes, James L., Jr. Enjoy Your Child—Ages 1, 2, and ; 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, Ney 
York 16, New York. 20 gents. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 


Coburn, Frank Emerson, M.D. “Handling Anxiety ay 
Hostility,” February 1950, pp. 7-9. Study course outline, p, 4 


Ross, Helen. “Freedom from Fear,” December 1948, pp, nt 
Study course outline, p. 34. 


Il. School-age Children 


Directed by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
“Responsibility Scaled to Size” (page 8 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 


1. In the face of the prevailing disillusionment and turmoil 
in business, politics, government, and industry, parents toda 
are likely to feel dismayed at the general indifference to decen 
standards of responsibility. So they turn with new resolutioy 
and thoughtfulness to the important job of helping thei 
children grow into responsible adults. When and where does; 
sense of responsibility begin? How do children learn to wor 
with and for others? Discuss the parents’ job in helping chil 
dren to accept responsibility. 


2. At a recent meeting of her study group Mrs. Brown said, 
“When we went to school all six of us children brought in th 
coal and wood, started supper, ironed our middy blousg 
minded the baby, and did our homework. But my own twin 
rush out every afternoon to play, and it’s a fight to get then 
to do anything, around the house.” What are some of the im 
portant differences between childhood activities now and thos 
of a generation ago? Are there community demands and pro; 
ects today that children did not have then? Did maintaining 
a home in Mother’s day demand more of all the family? Hox 
much more? What are some real and necessary chores that Mn 
Brown, living in a modern suburban home, might ask of her 
two children? 


3. Many parents feel that you can’t begin too soon to teach 
a child to do his part. Mrs. Strong, for example, told thre 
year-old Billie last week he could not go to the park unless he 
first put away all his toys. Billie hasn’t been to the park once 
Is Mrs. Strong asking too much? Would a sound knowledge 
child development change her mind about the requirement, & 
not? Have some member of your group who has visited : 
nursery school point out ways in which a three-year-old is de 
pendent and also ways in which he is independent. ' 

4. The title “Responsibility Scaled to Size” gives us Mn 
Black’s message in a nutshell. In gradually helping a chill 
toward more and more freedom and responsibility do we some 
times ask ‘too much of him, forgetting his own needs? Conside 
eight-year-old Tom, who has begun to dawdle lately. He hang 
over his breakfast while his mother tries to feed and bathe th 
new baby and urge him along at the same time. “He can dies 
and eat perfectly well by himself,” she says angrily. Is respot 
sibility only a matter of having certain skills? Is there suchs 
thing as emotional readiness as well? Why might. competition 
insecurity, or other feelings of tension retard a child's develop 
ment toward responsibility and self-reliance? In the matter ol 
Tom's dawdling, how might his mother be helped to see hi 
real needs? 

5. Fifteen-year-old Betty wants to bring the crowd home for 
cokes after a Saturday movie. Mother and Dad can’t be homt 
that evening, and they ask Betty to wait until another time 
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She objects. “You don’t have to be right here in the house 
whenever I have the gang in!” But het parents insist that she 
tpone her plans. Do you agree with Betty or het parents? 
Whose was the responsibility for the decision? On what basis 
was it made? Is Betty mature enough to understand that it is 
wiser to have adults in the house when she is entertaining her 
friends, rather than try to take all the responsibility herself? 
6. “I’ve worked hard since I was twelve,” said Tim’s fathe 
loudly, “and no son of mine is going to loaf. No, Tim can't 
go out for football. He’s got his Saturday job at the plant, and 
that’s that.” Tim was a promising football player, but he sul- 
lenly obeyed his father. In fact, sullenness was becoming more 
and more his outstanding characteristic. Was Tim's father 
teaching responsibility for a job—or resentment toward it? 
What happens to a child when his parents’ notions of work 
and responsibility are not scaled to size? What happens when 
there is no room for young needs, young fun, even for young 
failings? 
Program Suggestions 

Certainly this business of guiding children toward respon- 
sibility is a major problem in many homes, but perhaps we 
have been looking too closely at our youngsters. Let’s move 
outside our four walls and take a look at what children can do 
when the work has meaning, when activities are children- 
centered, when a child’s whole personality is involved. 

Devote the program to this theme. Have a Girl Scout leader 
speak to the group: “I learned a great lesson when I saw my 
own eleven-year-old daughter help locate an empty store, clean 
it, paint the floor, buy and make fishnet curtains, build 
orange-crate furniture, and do a mural. All this she and the 
other scouts did as a gift to a Negro scout troop who had no 
place to meet in their part of town.” 

Next a Sunday school teacher: “When our new church school 
was almost finished, we ran out ‘of money. Our youngsters 
itched in and helped their fathers complete the job. The 
children did the really dirty work—clearing out debris, sweep- 
ing up, even cleaning windows. The experience was an eye 
opener for all of us.” 

Then a social worker and the head of the high school voca- 
tional office tell of their experiences with youngsters who met 
difficulties at home with generosity and resourcefulness. 

A meeting of this sort can be a reassuring and heart-warming 
one. Scout leaders, church workers, teen-age leaders, high 
school teachers—all are well fitted to open a discussion on how 
responsible youngsters can actually be. 
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iil. Adolescents 


Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 
“Guiding the Civic Impulse” (page 26 of this issue) 

1. Explain what Mr. Johnson means by the “civic impulse 
of youth.” Do you agree with him that it is a part of the very 
nature of adolescent young people? Give some illustrations as 
support for your opinion. 

2. Discuss the following statements made in the article: 

“Civic education . begins in the home, but during adoles- 
cence, under the drive of the civic impulse, it increasingly 
seeks expression outside the family.” 

“Youth’s concern with civic affairs increases the more it be- 
comes aware of the close cause-and-effect relation between the 
quality of politics in the community and the quality of love 
in the family.” 
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“Democratic ideals and practices are made the genuine pos- 
session of youth only through youth's voluntary and responsible 
participation.” 

3. The Bronson family live on a small farm eight miles from 
a community of 7,500. In that family are Mr. and Mrs. Bron- 
son, their twelve-year-old twins, Sarah and Jim, and nine-year- 
old Bob. Make a list of home activities through which each of 
the three children will learn the first essentials of civic educa- 
tion. Then suppose the Bronsons sold their farm and moved 
into town. What activities in each list would have to be re- 
placed by others? 

4. What possibilities—both within and outside the curriculum 
—does your high school offer young people for exercising the 
civic impulse? What “good patterns,” as the author defines 
them, should a high school establish? What “bad patterns” have 
brought high schools into the news headlines during the last 
few months? How can your high school reinforce its good 
patterns and eliminate whatever bad ones may exist? What 
part can the P.T.A. play? 

5. Have several members of the group investigate the civic 
organizations in your community from the point of view of 
their guidance of youth. Do they, as Mr. Johnson suggests, 
provide a “youth phase for every adult-sponsored activity”? 
Discuss and evaluate each. 

6. At the 1950 convention of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Alexander Lankler, a young university 
student, made a vigorous plea for youth to be given more civic 
responsibility. He felt that young people should be encour- 
aged to join political parties and work for issues and candidates 
they believe in, even though they themselves cannot vote. Do 
you agree that this is one important way of learning how to be 
a citizen? Do the boys and girls in your town or neighborhood 
play any part in local, state, or federal election campaigns? Do 
they carry on any political activities through their own organ- 
izations? Give examples. 


7. What experiences do the churches in your community 
offer teen-agers that will help guide their civic impulses in 
fruitful directions? How do churches build the spiritual bul- 
warks that will keep idealistic young people from becoming 
disillusioned by sordid politics, selfishness, and graft in public 
life? How can home and school also help boys and girls to 
preserve their ideals ‘as they learn to become practicing citizens? 


Program Suggestions 


Once again in this study course on adolescents, youth should 
have a chance to speak for itself and to comment freely on 
adult opinions. Invite three or four high school students to 
attend the meeting. One could well be a member of the student 
council, one a prominent leader in extracurricular activities, 
and one associated with school athletics. Ask them to act as 
consultants, or resource persons, during a panel discussion of 
the above points by several members of the study group. Or 
perhaps the discussion could be general and informal, partici- 
pated in by the entire study group, with the high school 
students acting as experts whose views are valuable source 
materials on young people and the civic impulse. 
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“IN WHAT WAYS can a state chairman of visual educa- 
tion and motion pictures effectively stimulate the 
best use of audio-visual materials?” This is a question 
frequently asked by newly appointed state chairmen. 
An excellent answer has been made by Robert de 
Kieffer of Stephens College, state chairman for the 
Missouri Congress, in a report to his state president. 
Here is a summary of that report: 


I. Objective: To help the local program chairmen to 
identify and locate audio-visual materials for parent- 
teacher programs and study groups. 

Action taken: (1) Lists of films on vital subjects have 
been prepared and sent to all local units. These lists in- 
clude the title of each film, its running time, rental price, 
and names and addresses of libraries in the state from 
which it can be obtained. (2) Lists of films that correlate 
well with the National Parent-Teacher study courses were 
distributed to local units in the spring packet. 


Il. Objective: To locate and identify centers where films 
and other audio-visual materials can be secured in the 
state; to determine what films are available and how they 
may be procured for P.T.A. use; and to pass this informa- 
tion on to local chairmen. 

Action taken: In cooperation with the Film Council of 
America and the Missouri State Library, a survey was con- 
ducted to identify all film information centers in the state. 
The list was then sent to all local chairmen. 


Ill. Objective: To promote the proper use of audio-visual 
materials both in the schools and in P.T.A. groups. (This 
involves an awareness of what audio-visual materials are 
and how they may be used effectively.) 

Action taken: (1) Information on audio-visual materials 
was published in the Missouri Parent-Teacher. (2) Demon- 
strations in the use of audio-visual materials in the school 
were arranged for state and district teachers’ meetings. 
(3) A clinic was held where P.T.A. representatives could 
confer with audio-visual authorities concerning P.T.A. 
audio-visual needs and problems. 


IV. Objective: To encourage every school to equip itself 
with effective resources for audio-visual instruction. 

Action taken: (1) The Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion will secure data on the present status of audio-visual 
equipment and material in Missouri. (2) As a result of 
this study, specific suggestions and recommendations will 
be made about specific needs. 


V. Objective: To encourage local chairmen to promote the 
use of the “Motion Picture Previews” published monthly 
in the National Parent-Teacher. 

Action taken: State and local chairmen of visual educa- 
tion and motion pictures are cooperating with magazine 
chairmen in securing more subscriptions to the National 
Parent-Teacher, with emphasis on the help to be secured 
from “Motion Picture Previews.” 


Further information about this program may be 
secured from Robert de Kieffer, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. —Bruce E. MAHAN 
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DIRECTOR 
Bruce E. Manan, National Chairman, Visual Education an 
Motion Pictures 


CHAIRMAN OF PREVIEWING COMMITTEE 


Mrs. ALBERT L. GARDNER 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Louis L. Buck in 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


From 8 to 14 years 


Angels in the Outfield—MGM. Direction, Clarence Brown, 4 
sentimental but delightfully directed and acted fantasy. The 
Heavenly Choir ball team, alumni of the Pittsburgh Pirate, 
root for the present, browbeating manager to become the kind 
of good guy who will be able to develop his cowed and 
apathetic players into a happy, winning team. Paul Doughs 
plays the loudmouthed roughneck with convincing realism, 
Donna Corcoran, as an appealing war orphan and devoted ball 





Paul Douglas and Donna Corcoran converse about angels in Angels in 
the Outfield. 


fan, is the only one who really sees the angels, but she does 9 
with such persuasive charm that they seem very vivid. Cast: 
Paul Douglas, Janet Leigh, Donna Corcoran. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 


Arizona Manhunt—Republic. Direction, Fred C. Brannon. Two 
horseback-riding youngsters star in this routine western with 
its full complement of fighting and shooting, bank robbers and 
outlaws. The little girl, daughter of the murdered leader of 
the outlaws, is taught respect for law and order in the home 
of the sheriff and his small son. Cast: Michael Chapin, Eileen 
Jansson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Mediocre Mediocre 


Jungle Manhunt—Columbia. Direction, Lew Landers. Jungle Jim 
aids a girl photographer to find a missing airman in 

typical, crudely produced jungle melodrama. Lurid and ex- 
citing episodes, such as a battle between prehistoric monstes 
and the enslavement of a native tribe for labor in a syntheti¢ 
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diamond mine, add up to a comic-book thriller. Cast: Johnny 
Weismuller, Sheila Ryan. 

Adults less Be 
Poor Poor he. 


FAMILY 


suitable for children if accompanied by adults . ; 

Across the Wide Missouri—- MGM. Direction, William Wellman. 
Superior production values, which include a star cast, fine 
yhotography, careful attention to details in sets and minor 
characterizations, make this an unusual western. Although deal- 
ing with a rugged, pioneering theme—the hardships and ad- 
ventures of the mountain trappers struggling to open up the 
Northwest in the 1800's—the plot lacks intensity, suspense, and 
dimax. The story deals primarily with the transformation of a 
coldly ambitious trapper into a human being, who falls in 
love with the Indian wife he has purchased to further his 
schemes. Clark Gable is more successful in the tender love 
scenes than in the rough mountain adventuring. Maria Elena 
Marques gives verve and sparkle to the role of the Indian girl. 
Cast: Clark Gable, Ricardo Montalban, Maria Elena Marques. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good 
Adventures of Captain Fabian— Republic. Direction, William 
Marshall. Errol Flynn writes his own adventure tale—a lurid, 
hackneyed melodrama set against the picturesque background 
of New Orleans in the early 1800’s. He plays the breezy role 
ef an honest, easygoing captain who becomes involved in 
violence, intrigue, murder, and the ruthless ambitions of a 
sultry Creole girl. The dialogue is stilted, the plot artificial. 
Cast: Errol Flynn, Micheline Prelle. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Yes 
Close to My Heart—Warner Brothers. Direction, William Keigh- 
ley. An appealing little story that illuminates many of the 
problems involved in adoption, exploring and interpreting 
the emotional attitudes of prospective parents toward the 
child they want. The wife of a newspaper columnist, desiring 
to adopt a child, is reluctant to wait the two long years neces- 
sary to secure one vouched for at the Children’s Home Founda- 
tion and seeks to obtain a baby abandoned at the policé 
station. Her husband, unhappy because the child’s parents are 
unknown, attempts to find them through his newspaper 
connections. Considerable perception and understanding have 
gone into the making of this well-acted, well-directed picture. 
Cast: Ray Milland, Gene Tierney, Baby John Winslow. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Yes 
Drums in the Deep South—RKO Direction, William Cameron 


Menzies. Stereotyped Civil War drama filmed in color amid’ 


picturesque old plantations. A band of Confederate soldiers 
struggles to hold a strategic fort in order to destroy the supply 
trains of General Sherman’s army on its march to the sea. 
Woven into this confused plot are an ill-fated romance and 
conflicts between personal loyalties and military duty. Cast: 
James Craig, Barbara Payton. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Yes 
Secret —Columbia. Direction, Henry Levin. A slow-paced 
hut interesting film about a young man’s inability to own up 
0 the accidental killing of a boyhood friend and the disinte- 
grating effect of this weakness on himself and his family, 
A defect of the picture is the confused characterization of the 
father, who is described as a respected citizen and a man of 
strength and integrity. His unwillingness to compel his son to 
reveal the truth is understandable, but he makes no real 
effort to explain to his immature, overprotected son or his 
hysterical, misguided wife the reasons why “our sort of family” 
must behave with honor to remain the kind of people they 
are. This picture would make an excellent subject for dis- 
cussion in a parent education study group, the more challeng- 
ing for the uneven presentation of its subject. Cast: John Derek, 
Lee J. Cobb. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Fair Yes Mature 
Havana Rose—Republic. Direction, William Beaudine. The 
ambassador from a fictional Latin American country, Lower 
Salamia, attempts to borrow five million dollars for his gov- 
ernment from an eccentric millionaire whose lively daughter 
constantly disrupts the deal with her capricious escapades. In 
trite, slapstick fashion this comedy-farce deals with such plot 
materials as international intrigue, spies, rich Americans, and 
Texas cattlemen. Cast: Estellita, Bill Williams. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Yes Yes 
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The Highwayman—<Allied Artists. Direction, Lesley Selander. The 
reading of the well-known verses of Alfred Noyes’ famous poem 
at the beginning and the end of this film sets a romantic 
mood that is skillfully maintained by lovely color photography 
of the picturesque settings and costumes. The plot itself is 
akin to the Robin Hood legend, the highwayman being a 
disguised nobleman who rides to rob the rich and benefit the 
poor. Cast: Charles Coburn, Wanda Hendrix, Philip Friend. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Yes 
The Kid from Amarillo—Columbia. Direction, Ray Nazarro. How 
contraband silver is carried inte Mexico from a gangster-ridden 
border town provides a problem filled with mystery and 
danger for Charles Starrett as the Durango Kid and Smiley 
Burnette, United States government agents. A ladle of molten 
silver flung at a man’s face is an example of violence that 
makes this film poor fare for children. Cast: Charles Starrett, 
Smiley Burnette. 
Adults 


14-18 8-14 
Routine western 


Routine western Poor 
The Lavender Hill Mob— Universal-International. Direction, 
Charles Crichton. An extraordinary amount of polish as well 
as delightful good humor has gone into the making of this 
artful satire on gangster films. A sedate clerk in the gold ingot 
department of the British government has been building up a 
reputation as a fussy, incredibly honest employee for many 
years, preparing for the moment when he can seize a small 
fortune in ingots and erfjoy life. How he selects his necessary 
mob and carries through his plans with the inevitable mis- 
adventures results in an absurd and joyous film. In addition 
to the subtle play of character and delicately barbed wit, there 
is fresh and lively melodrama, good suspense, and a neat 
surprise ending. Cast: Alec Guinness, Stanley Holloway. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Mature for the 
° younger group 
The Son of Dr. Jekyli—Columbia. Direction, Henry Freulich. A 
smoothly paced horror picture that replots the terrors of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s classic Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The son 
undergoes equally strenuous, if less frightening, adventures 
in his efforts to justify his father’s scientific work. As in most 
sequels this picture fails to equal the original, although pro- 
duced with earnestness and skill. Cast: Louis Hayward, Jody 
Lawrence. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair of its type Yes Tense 
Texas Carnival—MGM. Direction, Charles Walters. A Techni- 
color extravaganza tailored strictly for Red Skelton fans. As a 
carnival barker Red and his bathing beauty assistant, played 
by Esther Williams, are on the verge of starvation when they 
are mistaken for a wealthy oilman and his sister. They are 
picked up, housed in lavish style, and given a generally good 
time before being detected. The songs and dances are routine. 
Mr. Skelton is quite funny in«a few early scenes and also in a 
later episode where he plays poker for jelly beans. Parents 
of younger Red Skelton fans will regret that a considerable 
part of the humor is based on drunkenness. Cast: Esther 
Williams, Red Skelton. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Poor 
Tom Brown’s School Days—United Artists. Direction, Gordon 
Parry. Overemphasis on the brutal elements in the nineteenth- 
century English public school system distorts and detracts from 
the validity of this well-acted, beautifully photographed adapta- 
tion of Thomas Hughes’ minor classic. The story details the 
suffering that an eleven-year-old boy endures at Rugby until 
an attempt at reform is made. The greater part of the movie is 
devoted to the tortures inflicted on Tom by an older boy, 
from arm twistings and beatings with paddles to roasting 
before a huge fire. Most of the instructors seem to loathe 
the boys and give vent to their emotions in the special tower 
set aside for “birchings.” Eventual justice is tardy and lacks 
conviction. Scenes of Rugby School and details showing how 
Rugby football was played in 1834 are admirable. The acting 
is excellent. Cast: John Howard Davies, Robert Newton, Diana 


Wynyard. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair ‘ Poor Poor 


ADULT 


Anne of the Indies—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Jacques 
Tourneur. An implausible, ridiculous adventure tale of a young 
girl buccaneer, supposedly the most ruthless and terrifying of 
any who sailed the seas. from London to the Caribbean, and 
her savage fury when she is scorned in love. Protégée of the in- 
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famous oy Bluebeard, she swaggers manfully across the 
decks of her ship, ordering men tortured or flogged with 
barely a backward glance, winning at swordplay against the 
toughest of cutthroats. So absurd is the script that veteran 
actors flounder in their parts almost as miserably as does 
Jean Peters in the role of the buccaneer. Cast: Louis Jourdan, 
Debra Paget, Jean Peters, Herbert Marshall. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 
Behave Yourself—-RKO. Direction, George Buck. A heavy-handed, 
gangster-type farce. A young man attempts to restore to its 
rightful owner a trained dog, belonging to crooks, which he 
inadvertently gave his wife as an anniversary present. The 
obvious mother-in-law motif as well as murder, robbery, and 
hijacking are treated with forced humor. Cast: Farley Granger, 
Shelley Winters. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 
Blue Veil—RKO. Direction, Curtis Bernhardt. The beauty and 
sensitivity of Jane Wyman’s acting give an artificial dignity 
to this tear-jerking melodrama, clearly aimed at a woman's 
audience. A young widowed mother loses her child and devotes 
the rest of her life to nursing the children of other women. 
Heartbreak after heartbreak occurs as the natural parents 
for one reason or another deprive her of the babies she loves 
until finally, too old and feeble to continue, she is reduced 
to the job of charwoman and is seen pathetically sweeping 
the schoolroom floors. The self-sacrificing woman has several 
opportunities to remarry and have children of her own, but 
for some sad, renunciatory reason she refuses. An unrealistic 
but happy ending will put the er 4 handkerchiefs back into 
many pockets. Cast: Jane Wyman, Charles Laughton. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
According to taste Poor No 
Come Fill the Cup—Warner Brothers. Direction, Gordon Doug- 
las. Designed for James Cagney’s talents, this gangster melo- 
drama is similar to many others except for one important 
difference: The villain of the piece is not a criminal but 
Demon Rum. With more sensitive direction and a finer story, 
Mr. Cagney might have turned in a dynamic performance as 
an alcoholic who loses his newspaper job, hits the gutter, is 
almost killed, and comes back the hard, heart-breaking way. 
As it is, there is some suggestion of the terrible loneliness, the 
grim courage involved in such a struggle. However, the pic- 
ture is written as a thriller with plenty of “corn” and a 
plot that involves the long arm of coincidence. Cast: James 
Cagney, Phyllis Thaxter. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Poor 
Detective Story—Paramount. Direction, William Wyler. Sidney 
Kingsley’s play becomes an electric, spellbinding screen drama, 
built around a day’s activities at detective headquarters. The 
very rooms, without warmth and empty except for essentials, 
seem so real that one can almost hear the scrape of chairs 
across bare, uneven floors, and smell the odor of dry, old 
woodwork. The lawbreakers who pass in and out and the 
detectives who accompany them are sharply drawn, with skill- 
ful bits of characterization that make them individuals rather 
than types. The most dramatic incidents have to do with the 
breakdown of one of the detectives. His burning hatred for a 
villainous father so permeates his own attitudes and actions 
that it slowly transforms him into his father’s image. Kirk 
Douglas gives a powerful performance in this role. William 
Wyler brings intensity and intelligence to his job of direction. 
Cast: Kirk Douglas, Eleanor Parker, Lee Grant, Joseph Wise- 
man. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Mature 
The Lady Pays Off—Universal-International. Direction, Douglas 
Sirk. A silly, futile litthke comedy in which Linda Darnell, after 
having been nationally acclaimed “Teacher of the Year’ sets 
out on her vacation to find romance. Seeking adventure in a 
gambling casino in Reno she loses so much money that she is 
forced to spend the remainder of her vacation as a companion- 
teacher to the small daughter of the man who owns the 
gambling house, Cast: Linda Darnell, Stephen McNally, 
Gigi Perreau. F 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 
Let's Make It Legal—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, Richard Sale. 
Our notions of grandparents and what they look like have 
changed so much in the past few years that it is easy to 
believe in Claudette Colbert as a doting but still lively and 
attractive grandmother. It is not so easy to believe in this 
frivolous, shallow comedy centered upon the incompatibility 
and casually considered divorce of the grandparents. Com- 
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plications include a young daughter, who insists on living 
at home to avoid the responsibilities of her own Marrie 
life, and an old suitor, the town’s favorite son, who returns 
home after twenty years and lays siege to Grandmother's 

The dialogue is brittle, the action well paced. Cast: Claude, 
Colbert, Macdonald Carey. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor 

Meet Danny Wilson—Universal—International. Direction, 
Pevney. A somewhat dreary melodrama whose tasteless 
involves Frank Sinatra and his piano-playing partner jp , 
number of dubious adventures. These include drunk 
arrest, singing in a gangster’s night club, triangle love int 
and a final shooting-it-out with the gangster. Cast: Fran, 
Sinatra, Shelley Winters. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 
The Sea Hornet—Republic. Direction, Joseph Kane. Deep-sea diy. 
ing and rescue work by the Coast Guard prove an interesting 
background for this violent adventure story. Its ingredients jp. 
clude a mysteriously murdered diver, crooks, a sunken ghj 
with gold treasure, intrigue, and a “blonde” love interey 
The pace is fast and the action exciting. Cast: Rod Cameron, 
Adele Mara. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor “ Poor 

Silver City—Paramount. Direction, Byron Haskins. A 1 
brawling Technicolor western. When a father and his daughter 
strike a rich vein of silver in their rented mine just a fey 
days before their lease runs out, they are violently op 

by the unscrupulous owner and his henchman. Villains with 
guns blazing, on horseback and on foot, chase across a river 
of floating logs and over the sharp saws of a lumber mill befor 
the story is wound up. Cast: Edmond O’Brien, Yvonne DeCarlo, 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Western fans Poor Poor 
The Strange Door—Universal-International. Direction, Joseph 
Pevney. Based rather casually upon Robert Louis Stevenson 
story The Sire de Malétroit’s Door, this musty mystery leans 
heavily on Charles Laughton’s genius for portraying mellow 
villainy. He enacts a role of a man who, crossed in love in his 
youth, spends his years and his talents in revenge and plottings 
of revenge—both upon the brother who married the woman 
he loved and upon their charming daughter, to whom he és 
guardian. The story is laid within a picturesque old castle 
(formerly a torture dungeon whose water wheel is used here in 
a grisly and Poe-like finale). It makes use of a variety of 
scoundrelly henchmen and gives the drunken rogue whom the 
villain forces his niece to marry, a chance to become a gallant 
hero. Against the perspective of the harsh modern world in 
which torture and terror are so harrowingly real, this macabre 
make-believe seems doubly shabby and silly. Cast: Charles 
Laughton, Boris Karloff. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 
A Streetcar Named Desire—Warner Brothers. Direction, Elia 
Kazan. A profoundly compassionate yet relentless study of the 
effect of one character on another. Here is drama as stark in 
treatment and as shocking as Greek tragedy. Society itself, how- 
ever, takes the place of Nemesis, the blind fate of the Greeks. 
The film tells how a woman spends her youth amid the re 
sponsibilities of a decaying southern homestead, watching the 
old people who live in it die. Her only love affair ended 
with the boy's suicide. We see her break down, committing 
many acts of sordid folly before fleeing to her sister’s home it 
New Orleans for sanctuary. Her sister’s husband, whom she 
changes so subtly for the worse, is a magnificent young physi 
specimen who has accepted and enjoys life on a primitive 
Menaced by her genteel contempt for his way of life and 
shocked by her spiritual breakdown, he attacks her in every way 
his limited intelligence can contrive. Yet in the end he lose 
almost as much as she does. An intense and poetic tragedy 
in which brilliant, perceptive direction builds not only suspense 
but an almost unendurable pity, gradually and inexorably t 
the fatal end. Production values—settings, acting, script, and 
music—are extraordinarily fine. Cast: Vivien Leigh, Marlon 
Brando, Kim Hunter. 

Adults 14-18 8-4 
Excellent Mature No 
Whip Hand—RKO. Direction, William Cameron Menzies. A 
gruesome, unwholesome thriller that describes the activities 
olf a Communist bacteriologist who is planning large-scale 
germ wartare against the United States from a small fishing 
village in northern Minnesota. Cast: Elliot Reid, Carla Balenda. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 
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Ethel G. Brown 


National Chairman, Committee on Legislation 


“was THE National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
endorsed any of the proposals looking toward world 
government?” —A parent-teacher leader 

Such proposals have ranged all the way from sug- 
gested steps to amend our Constitution so that the 
United States would be enabled to enter a world fed- 
eral government, to requests for a convention to re- 
vise the United Nations Charter. 

J] am not aware that this subject has been dis- 
cussed by the Board of Managers of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. However, it is 
my opinion that our policy of supporting the United 
Nations does not include sanction of a world federa- 
tion. As you know, the U.N. Charter would have to 
undergo major revision in order to effect such a 
governmental structure. 

We have been reminded again and again that the 
present Charter permits almost any kind of adjust- 
ment leading toward world solidarity, if the member 
nations wish to move in this direction. The mere 
execution of a constitution for a world federation 
could not assure international understanding or 
world peace. Only strong conviction on the part of 
the citizens of the nations of the world could bring 
about the necessary compromises and concessions. 


An Immediate Mission 

Under our National Congress policy our most im- 
portant role seems to be to work through the Com- 
mittee on International Relations to make our mem- 
bers aware of the operations of the U.N. and its 
agencies. In doing so we should note particularly 
the evolutionary gains in solidarity that have been 
achieved by negotiation. If all the nations apply 
themselves to the task of making the U.N. work, 
there will be no need to create a world federation. 

The May 1949 issue of Harpers carried an excellent 
article by Warren Austin, head of our delegation to 
the United Nations, in which he argued against 
world government. He said that the exclusive pursuit 
of “this illusory goal” is wasteful and potentially 
dangerous. He pointed out that even to call a con- 
ference to consider amending or revising the U.N. 
Charter requires a two-thirds vote of the General 
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Assembly plus that of seven members of the Security 
Council. 

The Argentine resolution to discuss the possibility 
of such a convention was voted down by the General 
Assembly in Paris in 1948. If a conference were called 
and a revision or amendment agreed upon, it could 
go into effect only after ratification by the consti- 
tutional processes of two thirds of the member states, 
including all the “Big Five.” (As you-know, our own 
Constitution would have to be amended before we 
could join.) Here the effort to eliminate the veto runs 
directly into the veto. 


The Slow Steps of History 


An attempt has already been made to get modifica- 

tion of the veto in connection with the peaceful 
settlement of disputes and admission of new members. 
There is no indication that Soviet Russia would give 
up as we would (you recall that she wanted a veto 
on purely procedural matters), and it is the “ultimate 
in improbability” to suggest that she would give up 
her sovereignty. Mr. Austin cited our own history, 
reminding us that it took eight years and a civil war 
to give finality to our federal plan. 
"He raised a number of questions—for example, 
how would the voting power in a federation be dis- 
tributed? On the basis of population? In that case 
we would have a 6 per cent vote. On the basis of 
productivity? That would concentrate power in the 
hands of the 20 per cent of the world’s people who 
produce from 75, to 80 per cent of the world’s goods. 
What would protect the minority? What would pre- 
vent the seizure of power by totalitarian forces? Lenin 
seized a democratic regime and suppressed a repre- 
sentative congress. Hitler maneuvered himself into 
power under the Weimar Constitution. 

Mr. Austin said he was persuaded by experience as 
well as by reason that development and progress de- 
mand concentration on gains that are immediately 
possible, while maintaining a direction toward per- 
fection. Any less realistic course would cause idealism 
to collapse. We would be left with that “residue of 
cynicism and indifferentism’ that so often follows 
overinflated plans and ill-founded hopes.” 
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“The Younger Generation,’ 
page 46. 

In this report on America’s youth there is much for both 

the older and the younger generations to think about— 

and act upon. According to Time’s correspondents, who 

talked not alone to young people but to their teachers and 

guardians, youth in 1951 looks something like this: 


Time, November 5, 1951, 


It is silent about itself, makes no speeches and carries no 
banners. 

It is serious and quiet, waiting for fate to change its whole 
life with an impersonal wave of a draft notice. (“The boys are 
upset about the Korean business because they can’t tell from 
one day to the next what they are going to be doing. . . .”) 

It is neither self-centered nor self-sacrificing, seeking chiefly 
the security of a good job and a comfortable family life. 

Its women—like their older sisters, aunts, and mothers—find 
themselves perplexed about their place in the world. Most of 
them would prefer to have both marriage and a career, finding 
that neither alone is satisfying. It is far better behaved than 
the Lost Generation of the twenties. It does not need to pro- 
claim its independence or to shock its elders. 

It is conservative, reacts against the radicalism of its elders; 
its “belief in democracy is strong but inarticulate.” Instead of 
championing political movements and social issues youth is 
more and more actively seeking a workable religious faith. 

Its remarkable maturity (it has been called “the oldest 
young generation in the world”) is as evident on the battle- 
fields of Korea as it is on college campuses, in church, and 
in the corporagions, plants, stores, and offices where it holds jobs. 


Perhaps the most severe indictment is that young people 
today have nfo causes to fight and die for, no surging be- 
liefs to carry them to great heights. They are likely to take 
morals and conventions casually. However, a general con- 
clusion, which comes near the middle of the article, is 
stated in safe, middle-of-the-course fashion and tends to 
exonerate youth: “Considering that its parents gave the 
younger generation few standards, few ideals, and an edu- 
cation increasingly specialized, i.e., without cultural 
breadth, youth’s morals have turned out far better than 
anyone had a right to hope.” 


“Why Girls Hate Their Mothers” by Helen Eustis. Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, September 1951, page 37. 

It is difficult to figure out why a magazine like McCall’s, 
which professes to be and is a family magazine read by 
parents and young people alike, would succumb to so 
misleading—and so obviously striving-for-the-sensational— 
a title as “Why Girls Hate Their Mothers.” It is anything 
but difficult to imagine what a teen-ager will think as she 
sees this title: “Gosh, is there something wrong with me? 
I've never hated Mother. Should I?” 


Nor does the text do anything to offset the unsubstan- 
tiated title. Fastening most of her arguments on the teen- 
age girl’s exasperated cry of “Oh, Mother,” which is here 
proclaimed as a cry of hatred, the author goes on to ex- 
plain to mothers why “hatred is a necessary part of their 
daughter’s development.” After that false doctrine is set 
forth, she bids parents to be patient and in other ways 
counsels them on how to behave during an ordeal which, 
she claims, mothers and daughters must endure. 

No one denies that fear, rebellion, and even hostility 
are part of growing up and away from dependence upon 
those we love. But these are a far cry from hatred, a com- 
plex and dangerous word. Then, too, for every girl who 
has felt some or much hatred for her mother there are 
dozens who have never experienced this unnecessary emo- 
tion and who have grown to maturity just as free from 
frustration as their hatin’ sisters. 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 





Junior Matinee 
Boaaaze Towea—Children, yes; adults, western fans. 
Captaia Horatio Horabl: Excellent for all ages. 


Cattle Drive—Excellent for all ages. 

Cyclone Fury— Young children,good of its type;older children and adults, 
The Day the Earth Steod Still— Excellent for all ages. a 
The Earth and its People—Young and older children, excellent; adults, very 

ln Old Amarillo—Young children, yes; older children and adults, western f 
Nature's Half Acre—Excellent for all ages. 

Rodeo King and the Senorita—Good for all ages. 
Snake River Desperadoes—Good western for all ages. 


Family ; 
According to Mrs, Hoyle—Children, poor; adults, mediocre. a 
Alice in Wonderland—Young children, fair; older children and adults, - 
appointing. 
An American in Paris— Young children, mature; older children and adults, exe 
As Young as You Feel— Young children, mature; older children and adults, goo, 
The Cave of Ouvtlaws— Young children, commonplace; older children and 
western fans. | 
Clouded Yellow— Young children, tense and mature; older children and aduly, 
excellent of its type. 
The Desert Fox— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good, 
Dise Jockey— Young children, yes; older children, good of its type; adults, fair, 
Father Tokes the Air—Fair for all ages. 
Force of Arms— Young children, yes; older children and adults, very good, 
Francis Goes to the Races— Young children, yes; older children and adults, 
The Begmen — Young children, good but tense; older children and 
excellent. 
The Guy Who Came Back— Young children, mature; older children and 
Her First Romaace—Poor for all ages. 
Hot Leed— Young children, poor; older children and adults, mediocre. 
dim Thorpe—All American— Excellent for all but young children. 
Lady from Texas— Young children, yes; older children, good; adults, good 
Latuke— Young children, possibly frightening; older children and adults, 
Love Nest— Young children, of little interest; older children, yes; adults, fair. 
The Magic Carpet— Young children, poor; older children and adults, med 
Meet Me After the Show—Good for all ages. 
Mister Drake's Duck— Young children, mature; older children and adults, 
Mr. Belvedere Rings the Bell— Young children, fair; older children and adults, 
Mr. Peek-a-Boo— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 
Never Trust a Gambler—Poor for all ages. 
No Highway in the Sky—Young children, yes; older children and adults, g 
On Moonlight Bay—Very good for all ages. ‘4 
the Clouds with Suashine— Young children, of little interest; older c 
and adults, fair. ‘ 
People Against O'Hara— Young children, mature; older children and adults, go 
The Red Badge of Covrage— Young children, yes; older children and adults, go 
Rhubarb—Good for all ages. P 
Rich, Young, and Pretty—Good for all ages. : 
The River— Young children, mature; older children and adults, excellent, 
Saturday's Hero— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. ; 
Submarine Command— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good, 
That"’s My Boy—Good for all ages. 
This Is Korea— Young children, tense; older children and adults, excellent. 
The Well— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, a good message, 
When Worlds Collide— Mediocre for all ages. 
Whirlwind— Young children, poor; older children and adults, mediocre. 
The Whistle at Eaton Falls—Young children, mature; older children and 
excellent. 


Adult 

Ace in the Hole—Young children, mature; older children, undesirable; 
brilliant. 

The Big Gusher—Poor for all ages. 

Casa Manana— Poor for all ages. 

China Corsair—Poor for all ages. 

Criminal Lawyer— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Darling, How Could You ?—Young children, poor; older children, yes; adults, fain 

David and Bathshebo—Young children, mature; older children, good; adult, 
excellent. 

The Golden Horde— Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair. 

Here Comes the Groom— Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair, 

His Kind of Woman— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Hurricane Island—Poor for all ages. 

1 Was an American Spy— Young children, no; older children and adults, fair. 

1 Was a Communist for the FBI—Young children, no; older children and adult, 
good of its type. 4 

Kind Lady—Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, excellent. 

The Law and the Lady—Young children, mature; older children, fair; adults, 

The Magic Face—Young children, mature; older children and adults, very good. 

The Medium— Young children, no; older children, mature; adults, good. 

A Millionaire for Christy—Poor for all ages. 

The Mob— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, good of its kind. 

New Mexico—Young children, mature; older children and adults, good westert ; 

Odette—Young children, no; older children, tense; adults, excellent. 4 i ars 

Oliver Twist—Young children, no; older children, mature; adults, excellent. : 

On the Loose— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. Pg 

Pardon My French—Poor for all ages. 

People Will Talk—Young children, mature; older children and adults, ent é 

A Place in the Sua—Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. : 

The Raging Tide—Good for all ages. eS 

Reunion in Reno—Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. ; Ka 

Strangers on a Train—Young children, no; older children, mature; adults, fair. 

The Strip— Young children, poor; older children, yes; adults, fair. 

Tomorrow Is Another Day— Poor for all ages. a 

Yukon Man Huat—Poor for all ages. } 
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